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“ “Woman, 
Spare that Man!” 








. » » SO OPENS the.scene in a typical 
advertisement prepared for the Rolscreen Company, 
of Pella, lowa. 

But enlisting wifely compassion is largely ulterior. 
We know friend Husband is listening in. We know 
that he believes there is a plot to keep him, like 
Sisyphus, always at hard labor. We know that feel- 
ing sorry for him is one way to make him feel sorry 
for himself—and to resolve to do something about it. 

The play continues. Like rubbing salt in a cut 
finger, the copy points out the nuisance of annually 
dragging out, dusting off, sorting, repairing, painting, 
and putting up cumbersome, old-fashioned screens. 
Then, like a comforting emollient for said wound, it 
tells how, with permanently installed Rolscreens, such drudgeries 
can be cast out of a man’s life forever. 





The scene closes with an action-inviting coupon that appears at 
the crucial moment like a pardon for a condemned criminal. 

Judging from the number. of requests that keep coming in for 
information about “the screens that roll up and down like a win- 
dow shade,” the play is a huge success. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ic. 


Advertising Headquarters 


_ 42nd St WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
erce Bldg New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit Londow 
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erchanasing! 





What bunk 1s uttered in thy name! 














Bat it is all very simple— 
just making the advertising do 
its full job at the point of sale. 


That’s all 1 4 9 « 
and properly done, it multiplies 
the value of the advertising dollar 
many, many times. Would you 
care to see a sample campaign, 
illustrating what happens when 
you “put it up to men who know 
your market’’—as we said in our 
first Federal advertisement— pub- 
lished just twenty-five years ago? 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., Vew York City 


May 18, 1933 
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Young Report Favors Present 
Agency Commission 


15 Per Cent Basis, Not Deliberately Planned but Process of Evolution, 
Held as Sound and Equitable 





as a whole. 


structure. 





CONCLUSIONS OF THE REPORT 


1. That the method of advertising agency compensation now in force 
is the most practical one for maintaining the true and long-run 
interests of all advertisers and publishers. 


2. That the rate of compensation is not excessive for the structure 


3. That all advertisers and publishers should bear in proportion 
to volume a share of both the direct and the indirect costs of the 








HE eagerly awaited report on 
advertising agency compensa- 
tion and its relation to the total cost 
of advertising made by James W. 
Young, Professor of Business 
History and Advertising in the 
University of Chicago, presents a 
strong case for the present 15 per 
cent commission system and recom- 
mends its continuance in the best 
interests of advertising as a whole. 
The complete report will be pub- 
lished in book form on May 27 by 
the University of Chicago Press. 
Through the courtesy of the Press 
and Mr. Young, acknowledgment of 
and thanks for which are hereby 
registered, Printers’ INK was able 
to obtain an advance proof of this 
copyrighted volume. What follows 
is as full a synopsis as is permissi- 
ble under the circumstances. 

First, a bit of history relating 
the causes which brought forth the 
report: 

Early last summer the agency 
commission system, always more or 
less under fire, was so sharply at- 
tacked by leading advertisers that 
its existence was threatened. In 


Table of Contents on page 86 


this emergency representatives of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers held 
a series of informal conferences. 
The result was a conclusion that a 
searching study of the whole 
agency structure should be made 
with a view to revealing its pos- 
sible defects and to recommend 
such changes, if any, as seemed 
best. 

To give the proposition definite 
form, a committee was organized 
consisting of R. R. Deupree, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, repre- 
senting the advertisers, Lee 
Maxwell, president of The Crowell 
Publishing Company, representing 
publishers, and A. W. Erickson, 
chairman of the board, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., representing 
advertising agencies. 

These gentlemen, backed by their 
respective groups, each agreed to 
pay one-third of the cost for mak- 
ing the survey and compiling its 
findings. 

At this point Mr. 


Young, a 
former 


vice-president of the 
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J. Walter Thompson Company, was 
brought into the picture and hired 
to do the work and it.is to this 
committee that, after more than 
seven months’ continuous labor, he 
now submits his voluminous report. 

Part I describes the national ad- 
vertising structure, shows how the 
advertising agency was developed, 
pictures the modern agency as 
advertisers see it, sums up the re- 
lations of the agency and the 
publisher and describes the inter- 
nal operations of the advertising 
agency. 

“So far as possible,” Mr. Young 
tells the committee, “these facts 
are presented without comment so 
that each reader may draw from 
them his own conclusions. In all 
cases the source of the facts or the 
method by which they were secured 
is stated. In gathering this mate- 
rial I received the co-operation of 
several hundred advertisers, pub- 
lishers and agencies, many of 
whom spent considerable time and 
effort on their contributions.” 

Part II contains the conclusions 
which Mr. Young personally drew 
from all these data and this of 
course is the part for which adver- 
tisers have been waiting. 

“For these conclusions,” he says, 
“no one else is responsible. It is 
here that the greatest possibility of 
personal bias exists and they 
should be read with that fact in 
mind. I shall have no quarrel 
whatever with whoever reaches 
different conclusions if he has ex- 
amined the evidence on which they 
rest.” 

ae ae 

In laying the foundation for his 
report, Mr. Young sets down the 
principle that “around the adver- 
tising agency and the commission 
method of compensating it, there 
has grown up what may be de- 
scribed as the national advertising 
structure.” 

He sets forth that in rendering 
this necessary service involving the 
buying of advertising material and 
space for its customers and in the 
employment of personnel and facili- 
ties, the agency uses and risks its 
own capital. 

“There are,” he says, “two ways 
in which an agency may seek com- 
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pensation for the work it does and 
the risk it incurs. It may make 
a charge to the advertiser in fee or 
other form; or it may, on some 
kind of advertising and under cer- 
tain conditions, secure from most 
publishers a commission or trade 
discount, usually of 15 per cent on 
the business which it sends to pub- 
lishers. 

“Some small agencies secure 
their compensation wholly and di- 
rectly from advertisers. Most agen- 
cies secure part of their compen- 
sation in this way. If, however, 
the agency should wish to secure 
its compensation in whole or in 
part in the form of a commission 
on the business it sends to the 
publishers, it must first seek recog- 
nition from these publishers. In 
some cases where no commission 
is allowed by the publisher it must 
seek recognition in order to estab- 
lish credit.” 

Inasmuch as it would be impos- 
sible for each publisher individually 
to investigate agency applicants for 
recognition, the report sets forth, 
publishers have evolved certain 
machinery to do this work for 
them. This is principally in pub- 
lishers’ associations. 

The report reveals some inter- 
esting figures as to the reliance of 
different classes of mediums upon 


these agencies for advertising 
revenue. 
In the leading national maga- 


zines, it is said that more than 
99 per cent of the revenue comes 
through agencies. 

In daily newspapers, from 15 to 
30 per cent of the total revenue 
comes from national advertising 
and more than 95 per cent of this 
is placed by agencies. 

All the revenue to national radio 
chains comes through agencies. 

And more than 75 per cent of 
the national advertising business 
placed by outdoor plants is placed 
by agencies. 

“Thus,” the report states, “a 
figure of $600,000,000 for business 
done through agencies in 1930 
would appear to be a conservative 
estimate.” 

* * * 

Mr. Young goes into history in 

order to make clear the place of 
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the agency and the 15 per cent com- 
mission in the national advertising 
structure. 

“In advertising literature,” he 
says, “the agent is often described 
as having been originally a broker 
or wholesaler of advertising space. 
This is not quite accurate.” 

In setting forth the antecedents 
of the modern agency, he quotes 
largely from “Forty Years An 
Advertising Agent” written by 
George P. Rowell, founder of 
Printers’ INK. The first adver- 
tising agent, it seems, was one 
Volney B. Palmer who got a com- 
mission of 25 per cent. As other 
agencies came into the field, the 
extent of the agents’ commission 
became a proposition of bargaining. 
Mr. Young quotes Mr. Rowell as 
telling of an agent who “regretted 
that he came into the business too 
late for no longer could the agent 
count on the clean 25 per cent 
profit that had been possible in 
Palmer’s days.” 

Failure of publishers to main- 
tain exclusive arrangements with 
agents, the resulting competition 
and the instability of publishers’ 
rates had turned the agent from 
being an actual publisher’s agent 
into being a broker with a business 
based upon bargaining with both 
publisher and advertiser. So many 
had come into the business that 
profits were small and another 
method had to be found. 

This new method “ushering in 
the second stage of the advertising 
agency business’ came from Mr. 
Rowell. He contracted with 100 
newspapers to sell him a column 
of space each week for a year. This 
space he sold to advertisers in one- 
inch units at a profit to himself 
but at a rate below that which 
competing agents, buying in small 
units, asked for the same space. 

Mr. Rowell’s plan succeeded and 
it put the agency business back on 
a liberal profit basis. 

“But again,” the report says, 
“success exacted competition.” In 
Philadelphia N. W. Ayer & Son 
developed a controlled list of relig- 
ious papers. Later came J. Walter 
Thompson with a “list of thirty” 


household magazines. These bought 
all the space the publisher had to 
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offer and took over all the risk 
and management of the advertising 
columns. 

After a lot of fascinating history 
which must be passed over here, 
Mr. Young places the beginning of 
the present agency commission in 
the appearance of N. W. Ayer’s 
special contract “which also marked 
the start of the so-called ‘general 
advertising agent.’ This agent, 
though still a buyer and seller of 
space, had bookkeeping and me- 
chanical facilities useful to an ad- 
vertiser in carrying out the details 
of his program. His advice on 
how to make advertising pay began 
to be one of his selling points.” 

In time competition between 
agents swung to an emphasis on 
the agent’s ability to make adver- 
tising pay the advertiser. 

“By 1912,” the report says, “some 
of the leading agencies were charg- 
ing 15 per cent on the net, which 
made their charges above the pub- 
lisher’s card rate where the com- 
mission was 10 per cent; but below 
the card rate where the commission 
was 15 per cent, as it was with 
most newspapers. 

“All these developments, giving 
the agency business a new status 
and scope, were crystallized with- 
the formation in 1917 of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies ; and with the setting up 
by this Association of standards 
of agency practice and service. 

“Meantime, as agency service 
continued to expand, and special- 
ized techniques and talent for it to 
develop, agencies again found their 
costs rising and their profits shrink- 
ing. In 1918, a committee of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies began making repre- 
sentations to magazine publishers 
for an increase in the commission 
from 13 to 15 per cent, and this 
was eventually adopted by all the 
principal magazines. 

“Another committee of the same 
Association then sought to bring 
about a standardization of the 15 
per cent commission, with a 2 per 
cent cash discount, among publish- 
ers of all kinds, advocating a re- 
duction of higher commissions 
where these existed, and an in- 

(Continued on page 69) 








More Horses on Farm, Advertising 
Opens New Markets 


How This Company Capitalizes Rural Economic Conditions to Boost Sale 
of the Lowly Collar Pad 


By Charles F. Mains 


President, The American Pad & Textile Co. 


BOUT two years ago we de- 

cided to enter into a campaign 
advertising Tapatco collar pads, 
using various farm papers as the 
medium, and supplementing this 
with direct advertising. 

We were prompted to enter this 
campaign, because we felt that eco- 
nomic conditions were forcing the 
farmer to recognize once more the 
value of horse power in his farm- 
ing operations. It had been several 
years since we had done any ad- 
vertising, and the belief was enter- 
tained that many farmers were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits of collar pads. 

We also felt that many had been 
neglecting to renew their pads for 
their horses, and it was time to re- 
create an interest in their value and 
the necessity of frequent replace- 
ment. We also felt that many 
farmers were not definitely sold on 
the value of the pad in safeguard- 
ing the shoulders of their horses. 

We came to the conclusion that 
the only line of argument holding 
any genuine appeal to the interests 
of the horse owner was that of 
economy in the operation of his 
burden-bearing stock. While most 
men have an earnest desire to be 
merciful to dumb animals, we felt 
that it is a poor argument for the 
purchase of merchandise in difficult 
times, and the appeal in the adver- 
tising should be based on getting 
longer and better service out of 
horses and mules. 

We therefore decided to tell the 
farmers that horse collar pads will 
not only get a better day’s work 
from his stock, thus proving eco- 
nomical, but that Tapatco pads 
would best accomplish this result. 

After forming these conclusions, 
it was then decided that the story 
would best be told in terms of ex- 
perience of highly successful farm- 


ers. This would make not only a 
more interesting, but a stronger ap- 
peal to the readers. Perhaps in no 
field of human endeavor do excep- 
tional achievements by a few cre- 
ate such general interest among the 
many, as in farming operations. 

We were able to get such testi- 
monial copy from representative 
farmers throughout the entire 
United States and Canada, and in 
most of the advertisements, we 
showed not only a farm scene, but 
as an inset, a picture of the farmer 
himself. His testimony as to the 
value of collar pads was made a 
part of the headline. We also gave 
a brief account of the farmer's 
standing and success. 


Two Follow-Up 
Booklets 


In the first year’s campaign we 
had two booklets as a follow-up for 
inquiries. 

The first of these was the 32- 
page book, “How to Work Your 
Horses More Profitably.” It was 
written by specialists in their re- 
spective fields, in most cases by 
men connected with the animal hus- 
bandry departments of various uni- 
versities. 

It contained such chapters as 
“The economic value of the horse 
on the farm,” “Taking care of the 
horse for most efficient results,” 
“Care of the pregnant mare and 
colt,” etc. There were several pages 
devoted to the value of Tapatco 
pads in getting more and better 
work from farm animals, but the 
greater part of the thirty-two 
pages was devoted to subjects in 
which farmers were really inter- 
ested and could profit by getting 
more efficient work out of their 
horses. 

This authoritative booklet was 
offered free in every advertisement, 
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and there were calls for thousands 
of copies. 

A second booklet was prepared 
and offered to boys. This was 
handsomely illustrated showing the 
champion horses as awarded at the 
Chicago Stock Show in the fall of 
1931. It was sent free 
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The number of dealers who have 
availed themselves of advertising 
helps in one form or another has 
been most gratifying. 

As indicative of the reader inter- 
est we have had more calls this 
year for the booklet, “How to 








to every boy who had 
pledged himself to dis- 
tribute to neighboring 
farmers five copies of 
“How to Work Your 
Horses More Profit- 
ably.” This plan was 
quite successful, but was 
discontinued the second 
year in our campaign 
because we felt that the 
showing of champion 
horses for the succeed- 
ing year would be too 
much of a repetition of 
the first edition of the 
book. 

In the second year of 
our campaign, which is 
the present one, we have 
been successful, through 
the co-operation of our 
jobbers, in getting in 
touch with thousands of 
dealers selling our prod- 
uct. To these dealers 
we have offered a lim- 
ited number of free 
copies of the booklet, 
“How to Work Your 
Horses More Profit- 
ably,” and also the at- 
tractive four-page 
folder, “As One Farmer 
to Another.” 

In this latter piece of 
printed matter there are stated 
briefly the experiences of leading 
farmers of the country in the use 
of collar pads. These tie up with 
our national advertising. We have 
also given to dealers two window 
posters with a phrase calling atten- 
tion to the value of our product in 
the saving of horse flesh. 





+ 
To Merge Vickery-Hill List 


Good Stories and Hearth & Home, 
known for many years as The Vickery 
& Hill List, published by The Vickery 
& Hill Publishing Company, Augusta, 
Me., will be combined and be known as 
Good Stories, commencing with the July, 
1933, issue. 
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Farmers like stories of what other farmers are 
doing; therefore a testimonial type of advertis- 


ing is used 


Work Your Horses More Profit 
ably,” than when offered the first 
year of the campaign. 

Tapatco collar pads are sold only 
through jobbers. Our advertising 
has had a most cordial recognition 
by our jobbers and their salesmen. 
We believe it has been a factor in 
our increased sales. 


+ 
Fairfax Agency Adds to Staff 


Philip Gilmore, formerly with Charles 
Austin Bates, Inc., and Rudolph Block, 
formerly with the Andrew Cone General 
Advertising Agency, Inc., both of New 
York, have joined the Hl. W. Fairfax 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, as 
account executives, 
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| A STATEMENT FROM 
) THE PUBLISHER 


crease in advertising rates, is sent to you with a great deal of pleasure 


This statement, and the accompanying announcement of a de- 


and, at the same time, with just a little pride. 


Every business man knows the temptation, in periods of continued 
and drastic cuts in revenue, to chisel the quality of the product offered 
to the public. Severe and long-continued as this depression has been, 
it has in no way been allowed to impair the high quality of the pub- 
lishing service that we have always rendered to our readers and to our 
advertisers. Throughout the depression, our publications have been 
managed faithfully and consistently, in accordance with their long- 
established high traditions. 


Indeed, they have risen to a higher quality, which both readers 
and advertisers seem to have recognized in generous comment for the 
past year, that “VOGUE, VANITY FAIR, and HOUSE & GARDEN 
are today more ably edited, more colorfully illustrated, and more 


beautifully produced than they were in the days prior to 1929.” 


We are very proud of having maintained the quality of our 
periodicals during such bewildering times and in the face of such 


disheartening conditions. 


Now, in what we believe to be the dying stages of this long 
depression, the Nast Publications are about to offer another con- 
tribution to the forces which must operate for the return of prosperous 
times. This hopeful contribution will take the form of a sweeping 
reduction in our advertising rates, both black and white and color, 


lo be effective at once. 


CONDE NAST 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is now generally believed that the downward spiral in business 
has been arrested. Along with the gradual rise in commodity prices, 
industry has already started to speed up and it is broadly anticipated 


that its pace will soon be accelerated. 


Advertising has always proved to be Industry's most dependable 
salesman; indeed, its star salesman. As President Roosevelt has not 
only reawakened faith throughout the land but actually started up the 
wheels of commerce, now is the time to put this star salesman— 
advertising—back to work again. Let him be on the job when your 
public swings into the buying mood. Utilize this short-cut to the 


revival of your business. 


At the precise moment when all the world looks for rising prices 
we announce a substantial reduction in advertising rates in all of the 


Condé Nast Publications. 


At the very time when our magazines have achieved heights of 
editorial excellence never before reached in their distinguished 


history, we make this important announcement. 


This move is prompted by a desire to encourage the advertisers 
of yesterday to make a fresh bow to their buying public. The im- 
portant rate reductions announced herewith are our contribution. 


Even at the old rates the Condé Nast Publications offered the 
most economical approach to the quality market. Now the path is 
made still easier. While we guarantee the reduced rates for six 
months only, advertising may be booked at these rates for one year. 

Our circulation bases remain the same as before. 


FRANCIS L. WURZBURG, Vice-President 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
VOGUE @ VANITY FAIR @ HOUSE & GARDEN @ THE AMERICAN GOLFER 
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NEW ADVERTISING RATES 







in Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden, The American 
Golfer, the publications comprising the Condé Nast Group 
(Effective with June 15th, 1933, Vogue and July, 1933, issues of the other three magazines.) 


BLACK AND WHITE RATES 


Display rates for individual mag- 
azines when not used ina group: 


Vogue—full page......... $1400 
Vanity Fair—full page.... 800 
House & Garden—full page 1100 
American Golfer—full page 450 


Half, quarter, and eighth pages 
are in proportion 


When equal space is used in eny 
group of two magazines, the 
pe je rate of each magazine is 

uced $100 as 


When equal space is used in any 

group of three or in all four 

magazines, the page rate of each 
ine is reduced $150: 





prea ee —= 

Vanity Fair—full page. 

House & Garden—full page eee 

American Golfer—full page 350 

Example: full page in Vogue 

and Vanity Fair in combination 
$2000, etc. 


Vogue—full page........ 
Vanity Fair—full page... 650 
House & Garden—full page 950 
American Golfer—full page 300 
Example: full page in Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, and es Ser. 
den is...... $2850, etc. 


DISCOUNTS are for black and white space used in each individual 
magazine within one year: 


3 or more pages in 
each magazine 5% 


6 or more pages in 
each magazine 10% 


12 or more pages in 
each magazine 15% 


INSIDE COLOR PAGES 
(printed on regular body stock) 


Rates for color pages in indi- 
vidual magazines when not used 
in a group are as follows: 


2 colors 4 colors 
<< 


WD vccesess $1600 $2250 
Vanity Fair... 1000 1350 
House & Garden 1300 1800 
American Golfer 600 700 


All color 


When a color page is run in a 
group of any two magazines, 
the rate on each magazine is re- 
duced $100 for two-color print- 
ing, and $150 for four-color 
printing as follows: 


2 colors 4 colors 
i calennnnenemennentilitemensmeamma 


WORN cccccces $1500 $2100 
Vanity Fair... 900 1200 
House & Garden 1200 1650 
American Golfer 500 550 


Example: A four-color page in 
Vogue end Vanity Fair in com- 
bination is 00, etc. 


When a color page is run in a 
group of any three magazines or 
in all four magazines. the rate on 
each magazine is reduced $150 
for two-color printing, and $250 
for four colors as follows: 


2 colors 4 colors 


WD <acecese $1450 $2000 
Vanity Fair... 850 1100 
House & Garden 1150 1550 
American Golfer 450 450 


Example: A four-color page in 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House 
& Garden is.. $4650, etc. 


es are at flat rates. However, they may be used in a 


se ; ule to earn discounts on black and white space. 


COVERS 


(printed in four-color process on cover stock) 
SECOND AND THIRD COVERS—tates are the same as for four-color inside pages given above. 


BACK COVER rates for indi- 
vidual magazines when not 
in @ group are as follows: 


0 eee 
Vanity Fair. bbdaa 6 eecesee 1800 
House & Garden.......... 2400 
American Golfer.......... 900 


When back covers are used in a 
group of any two magazines the 


rate on each magazine is re- 
duced $200 as follows: 

i idlitinn soda l ous $2600 
Vanity Fair.............. 1600 
House & Garden.......... 2200 
American Golfer.......... 700 
Example: A back cover in 
Vogue and Vanity Fair in com- 
bination is........ $4200, etc. 


All covers are at flat rates. However, they ma 
to earn discounts on black and white space. 


COMPLETE RATE CARDS ON REQUEST 


When back covers are used in a 

group of any three magazines, or 

in all four, the rate on each 

popeetee is reduced $300 as 
ows: 


WED Swedes cccts $2500 
PY Wins vekscsnvesen 1500 
House & Garden.......... 2100 
American Golfer.......... 600 


+ an A back cover in 
ue, Vanity Fair, and House 
jen is....... $6 6100, etc. 


be used in a schedule 








“Ambiguity, Inference, Innuendo,” 
Advertising’s New Crimes 


Will Proposed Changes in Food and Drug Act Make American Medical 
Association a Court of Final Decision? 


S Printers’ INK goes to press 

news despatches from Wash- 
ington announce the expected draft 
of the revisions of the Food and 
Drug Act has been submitted to 
the Department of Justice by 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. The 
proposed bill will probably be 
submitted to Congress this week, 
although it may not be passed dur- 
ing the present session. 

The advertising profession re- 
ceives the news of the provisions 
of the bill with mingled feelings. 
The exact language of the new bill 
is, of course, not known but the 
New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lishes a detailed discussion of its 
clauses, obviously based on pretty 
direct information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Printers’ INK is gratified to 
see that the present draft of the 
bill throws cases of untruthful or 
nusleading advertising into the 
Federal courts and not upon the 
shoulders of a group of bureau- 
crats in some Governmental Com- 
mission. Printers’ INK is also 
pleased to see that, according to a 
statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the bill puts 
“the responsibility for truthful 
advertising squarely upon the man- 
ufacturer, distributor or dealer, 
and not upon the publisher or ad- 
vertising agent. 

Both of these provisions are a 
distinct modification of Professor 
Tugwell’s original proposal and 
are in line with the provisions of 
the Capper Bill, based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
presented in Congress last week. 

However, the despatch causes 
consternation in advertising circles 
as other provisions of the bill are 
studied. 

According to the Herald Trib- 
une, “The provisions of the draft 
for the control of labeling and 
advertising cover not only directly 


12 


false or misleading statements but 
ambiguities, inferences or innuen- 
does giving a misleading impres- 
sion as to the contents of the 
goods and its usefulness. ; 
Advertising claims which are con- 
trary to the general opinion of the 
medical profession are prohibited, 
as are advertisements, except in 
professional journals, of purported 
or actual remedies for a long list 
of specific diseases for which self- 
medication is dangerous.” 

Advertisers are asking some per- 
tinent questions. 

What, in the final analysis, will 
the Government consider general 
opinion of the medical profession? 

Is there such a thing as general 
opinion of the medical profession 
except on some of the most fun- 
damental facts of medicine? 

Will doctors disapprove of the 
advertising of cathartics, mouth 
washes, yeasts, toothpastes and 
other such products that have dis- 
tinctly health uses? 

How lenient will, 
the American Medical Association 
be, with its arbitrary attitude to- 
ward even the simplest forms of 
self-medication ? 


for instance, 


How the Dictionary Defines 
These Crimes 


Reference to the New Standard 


Dictionary shows the following 
definitions of advertising’s new 
crimes : 

Ambiguity: The quality of be 


ing ambiguous, obscure, or uncer 
tain in meaning, especially where 
either of two interpretations is pos 
sible. Fallacious argument arising 
from equivocal language. 
Inference: The derivation of a 
judgment or conclusion from any 
given material of knowledge or 
thought on the assumed ground of 
a real interdependence of things 
conformably to law. That which 
is inferred; a proposition per 
ceived to be true because of its 
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connection with some known fact. 

Innuendo: A suggestion or hint 
concerning or against something; 
an indirect aspersion; insinuation: 
usually spoken or written in dero- 
gation. 

Advertisers are inclined to feel 
that if these definitions are strictly 
applied to advertising by those in 
charge of the enforcement of the 
new bill, the bill will win, without 
any opposition, all existing records 
for plain and fancy ground- 
covering. 

If these definitions are inter- 
preted arbitrarily, it has been 
pointed out, an ordinary statement 
of superiority in advertising might 
be interpreted by innuendo as a 
derogatory statement against a 
competing product. 

The advertising profession be- 
lieves that it has, in the recently 


+ 


Dr. Dunn Resumes Direction of 


Community Plate Advertising 

Dr. B. L. Dunn has resumed his 
position as advertising manager of 
Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., 
Community Plate and Tudor Plate silver- 
ware. As a member of the advertising 
committee he has continued to be asso- 
ciated with the company in a_consulta- 
tive capacity since 1928, when he retired 
from active direction of its advertising. 

E. B. Bedford, who succeeded him as 
advertising manager, continues to be as- 
sociated with the company. 


H. B. Wiley Joins Butterick 


Harry B. Wiley, until recently sales 
manager of Cheney Bros., New York, 
has been made executive vice-president 
of the Butterick Company, effective next 
month. He was at one time a mer- 
chandise manager at Lord & Taylor, 
New York, for about five years, and 
prior to that was with Thresher Bros. 
and C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc. 


Appoint J. Walter Thompson 

The Planter’s Nut & Chocolate Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Suffolk, 
Va., salted peanuts, has appointed the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to direct 
its advertising account. The advertising 
account of i. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
Boston, milk, ice cream and dairy prod- 
ucts, has also been placed with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Billipp with Paris & Peart 

C. H. Billipp, previously with Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., and at one time with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
has joined Paris & Peart, New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 
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established Board of Review, an 
agency which knows advertising 
and is therefore capable of pass- 
ing upon false or misleading ad- 
vertising without the controversial 
features certain to result if deci- 
sions are left in the hands of doc- 
tors or bureaucrats. 

Furthermore, certain advertisers 
are pointing out, the proposed re- 
vision of the Food and Drug Acts, 
in spite of its sweeping provisions 
for control of food and drugs, 
leaves large areas of untruthful 
advertising in other industries un- 
touched. 

This is not true of the Capper 
Bill, which is designed to throw 
the spotlight of truth on all ad- 
vertising, without harassing and 
curtailing the advertising activi- 
ties in any way of legitimate manu- 
facturers. 


+ 
Parsons Succeeds Hodgins at 


McCall’s 


Donald H. Parsons has been appointed 
promotion manager of the McCall Com- 
any, succeeding Eric Hodgins who has 

nm advanced to the position of associate 
editor of Redbook, published by the Mc- 
Call Company. r. Parsons joined the 
McCall Company last year, | we tod 
having been with the Curtis Publishing 
Company as_ representative of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. Hodgins 
was at one time editor of The Youth's 
Companion. 





Start Beecher Agency 


Edward Beecher and J. A. Maxwell 
have resigned from the Gardner Adver- 
deing Company, St. Louis, to form the 

er Advertising Company at that 
city. Mr. Beecher will be president and 
Mr. Maxwell vice-president. Mr. Beecher 
was formerly president and Mr. Maxwell 
vice-president of Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, 
Inc., before they joined the Gardner 
agency. 


A. N. A. Postpones Meeting 


The executive conference planned for 
members of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., which is to take the 
place this year of the mid-annual spring 
convention, has been postponed from 
May 15 to June 8. The conference, a 
one-day round-table discussion of prob- 
lems and policies vital to members, will 
be held at New York. 


New Account to B. B. D. O. 


The Kittinger Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., maker of furniture, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
to direct its advertising. 
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7 after time, I have 


needed quick and accurate information 
on the Buying Power of important market 
areas . . . and you have always given 
me exactly the type of data required. 
You have a happy faculty for working 
without fuss or fanfare . . . also, without 


any false motions. Invariably, you hit 


S| the nail squarely on the head.” 


ur eres 


THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 


A UNIT OF : 
ADVERTISING. SERVICE. 
=e NEW YORK... © 
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HERE'S MONEY 
COME AND GET IT! 


O MATTER what other markets may 

do, the Chicago market is going ahead 
... During A Century of Progress, Chica- 
go, with its tremendous new *wealth, can 
and will absorb more than its normal share 
of your product ... Providing you make 
a courageous bid for the business . . . And 
your bid will be most effective if made in 


The Chicago Daily News. 


*More than 100,000 visitors a day 
for 150 days will leave in Chicago 
conservatively over $150,000,000. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
—Chicago’s Great Home Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Best Way to Protect Honest 
Advertisers 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Senator Capper’s bill to prohibit 
untrue, deceptive or misleading ad- 
vertising appeals to me as the most 
effective way of dealing with this 
troublesome problem. © Publishers 
endeavor to eliminate dishonest ad- 
vertising, but in spite of their best 
efforts, they do not always succeed. 
In my opinion, the threat of a heavy 
Federal fine or imprisonment would 
cause advertisers to be more care- 
ful with their copy. 

Of course we are all opposed to 
censorship of advertising by 


any governmental bureaucracy. It 
would be impossible to send all copy 
to an agency in Washington for ap- 
proval before it was to be pub- 
lished. The bureau would not be 
infallible. Government approval of 
an ad would carry undue weight 
with the public. The danger in 
such censorship therefore is ap- 
parent to all. 

I want to commend Printers’ 
Ink for promoting the measure in- 
troduced by Senator Capper. It is 
the best way to protect honest ad- 
vertisers and to eliminate the dis- 
honest ones. 

FrANK E, GANNETT, 

President. 


More Practical Than Censorship 


Tue New York TIMES 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enactment of an adaptation of 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
as a Federal law deserves support. 
Such action is more practical, in 
my opinion, than some of the pro- 
posals for Government censorship 
of advertising copy prior to pub- 
lication. 

Perpetrators of fraudulent ad- 
vertising should be punished, but 
as they are in the minority, busi- 
ness in general should not be 
severely handicapped by provisions 
that appear to be impractical in 
accomplishment. 

All advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies and mediums should eliminate 


A Real Service 


Wma. H. Rankin CoMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I have just read the very able 
leading article in this week's 


Printers’ Ink—“P. I. Statute Is 


fraudulent advertising as a matter 
of decency and for the preservation 
of their business. Much of the 
difficulty can and should be cor- 
rected at the source. 

Rigid censorship of advertising 
has long been a policy of the 
New York Times which endeavors 
as far as possible to exclude all 
advertising that is misleading, in- 
accurate or fraudulent. 

* * * 


Do you think the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute should say “in a 
newspaper or other publication,” 
as at present, or should it read “in 
a publication ?” 


Louis WILEY, 
Business Manager. 


for Advertising 


Introduced as Federal Advertising 
Law.’ 

I have, from the beginning, 
favored the statute which twenty- 
four States enacted into their 
State laws. 

It seems to me that the business 
of advertising is exceedingly for- 
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tunate in having such a worth- 
while Senator as Arthur Capper of 
Kansas—not only to introduce this 
bill but to explain its real merits 
to the Senate. Senator Capper is 
a real friend of advertising and I 
endorse everything he has so well 
said in your leading article of this 
week. 

Aside from the real merits of 
the bill, advertisers and advertising 
agency men will be helped and 
relieved if this statute is made a 
Federal law to govern and to 
regulate advertising in every State 
—instead of only twenty-four. 

This will also eliminate any pos- 
sibility of advertisers having to 
submit their copy to Washington 
for approval, and will make it 
easy to punish the offenders, who, 
in the main, are very few. The 
most offensive advertising today is 
conducted through small radio sta- 
tions. The newspapers, magazines 
and farm papers are directed by 
men who have had years of ex- 
perience, and who know that “to 
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tell the truth in advertising” pays. 

On the other hand, small radio 
stations are directed from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, by men who 
are inexperienced and, for the 
most part, are not advertising men. 
They have not had the benefit of 
the knowledge of the work so well 
done in the years gone by by such 
men as Herbert S. Houston, 
Wm. C. D’Arcy, S. C. Dobbs, 
Merle Sidener, George Coleman, 
Lou Holland and the other leaders 
in the fight for “Truth in Adver- 
tising,” which was, and is, the very 
foundation stone of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

The advertising business owes a 
real debt to these men, as well as 
to Senator Arthur Capper—and to 
Printers’ INK and its able editor. 

We should all support this bill 
and do everything we can to have 
it enacted into the Federal laws 
of the country for the betterment 
of general business. 

Wru1aMm H. RANKIN, 
President. 


Capper Bill Would Reduce Many 
Current Abuses 


Tue DaKkota FARMER 
ABERDEEN, S. D. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have your letter of the 9th en- 
closing copy of the bill introduced 
by Senator Capper to prohibit un- 
true, deceptive or misleading ad- 
vertising, etc. 


I shall hope to see this bill en- 
acted into law, as in my opinion 
it will help to reduce many current 
abuses as well as to forestall all 
the possibilities of more strenuous 
regulations of advertising. 

W. C. ALLEN, 
Publisher. 


Would Include Lotteries 


GREENSBORO Datty News 

Greensporo, N, C. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Acknowledging your letter of 
May 9, I heartily approve the 
Printers’ INK statute to control 
advertising. I believe newspaper 
publishers generally favor such na- 
tional law and that it will be of 
inestimable value to all publishers 
and all honest advertisers. . 
At the present time there are in 
operation postal laws governing the 


publication of lottery advertising. 
Newspapers are finding little dif- 
ficulty in securing the co-operation 
of advertisers to eliminate this type 
of copy, except in a few instances. 
In these instances, newspaper ad- 
vertising is kept clean, but lottery 
advertising by certain firms is in- 
dulged in through handbills and 
circulars. Present lottery advertis- 
ing laws should be broadened to 
include handbills, circulars, bill- 
boards, and other forms of adver- 
tising matter not distributed 
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through the United States mails. 

Since newspapers and magazines 
have experienced no difficulty in 
keeping their columns free from 
lottery advertising in compliance 
with Federal statutes, we feel quite 
sure no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in enforcing the PRINTERS’ 
Ink law, which has already been 
demonstrated workable in many 
States. * * * 
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I believe the passage of this bill 
will be a great step forward, and 
my only suggestion for improve- 
ment is the inclusion of lottery ad- 
vertising, or the broadening of 
present legislation to govern the 
publication of lottery advertising in 
media not already covered by exist- 
ing Federal law. 

P. T. Hines, 


Advertising Manager. 


Counter Offensive Needed 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your letter of May 9 about the 
bill of Senator Capper, S. 1592, 
reached me just as I was preparing 
an item for the SNPA Bulletin on 
this subject. 

I have been convinced for some 
time that if publications and adver- 
tisers did not “clean house” there 
would be undesirable kinds of 
Federal and State legislation de- 
signed to bring a censorship that 
none of us would want. 

In Printers’ INK of May 4 I 
note that only four out of the 
fourteen SNPA States have the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute and 
I am starting now to interest news- 
paper publishers in our ten States 
not having such a law. In ad- 


dition, our annual convention is to 
be held next month and I have 
placed this subject on the program 
for careful consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

I understand from private sources 
in Washington that Senator Cap- 
per says he will not insist on early 
hearings at this session but would 
probably ask for consideration of 
the bill by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee at the regu- 
lar session which begins in De- 
cember. I think it is important 
that adequate hearings be held; for 
publications must start a counter- 
offensive to present all of the rami- 
fications of the question without 
giving way to the momentum 
created by some of the bureaucrats 
and such propaganda as “100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs.” 

Cranston WILLIAMS, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Protect Majority Against Dishonest 
Minority 


FisH_er, ZEALAND & Co., INc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your article on Federal regula- 
tion of advertising, May 4 issue of 
Printers’ INK, ought to receive 
the express indorsement of every 
advertising executive in America. 

Of course, anyone who has 
known previously about the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute, and who 
believes in the essential soundness 
of truth in advertising, would have 
indorsed the statute long ere now. 
But your proposal to use the 


statute as basis of a Federal mea- 
sure is, from today’s standpoint, 
the most constructive suggestion 
that has been offered throughout 
the entire history of the movement 
to safeguard publishers, advertis- 
ing agents and advertisers against 
the capricious minority to which the 
guilt of most misrepresentation in 
print belongs. 

The exercise of regulation 
through vigilance committees and 
other non-Governmental agencies, 
though bringing a very desirable 
pressure to bear upon wrongdoers 
and decreasing misconduct by the 
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threat of punishment, does not go 
quite far enough where the boldest 
operators are concerned. These 
latter usually reason to themselves 
that there will be some way out. 
If the club of a Federal law, with 
teeth in it such as the PrinTeErs’ 
InK Statute provides, were placed 
in the hands of the vigilance com- 
mittees, the voice of the majority 
would speak with far more effec- 
tive authority. 

Those of us who, since the War, 
have fought for truth in advertis- 


INK May 18, 1933 
ing, naturally welcome a turn of 
tide that will materialize definite 
measures of regulation. President 
Roosevelt heralded this when he 
asserted in March that the ancient 
law “Let the buyer beware” must 
be reversed to read, “Let the seller 


beware!” 
Close analysis shows this to 
be a sound business principle, 


as every believer in truthful ad- 
vertising must agree. 
Leon KELLEy, 
Secretary. 


Manufacturers Should Be 
Responsible 


CALKINS & HotpENn 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am entirely in favor of a 
Federal law which would have for 
its purpose punishing dishonest ad- 
vertisers and one that would give 
the honest advertiser nothing to 


fear in the way of mischievous cen- 
sorship. 

I believe that the law should be 
as simple as it can be made, and 
that the manufacturer only should 
be held responsible and not the 
agent or publisher. 

R. P. CLAYBERGER, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


Better Than Creation of Bureau 


WEsTINGHOUSE Exectric & Mr. 
CoMPANY 
East PirrspurGcH, PA, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is my opinion that a Federal 
law punishing dishonest advertisers 
and on the other hand giving the 
honest advertiser nothing to fear in 
the way of censorship would be 
worth having. I also believe that 
such a law administered by the At- 
torney General would be better than 


the creation of a bureau or com- 
mission to control advertising. 

Advertising in general is being 
subjected to very severe criticism 
due to unscrupulous practices of 
certain advertisers and the sooner 
it is put in a position where honest 
advertising is protected from the 
stigma which attaches to the other 
kind the better. 

RatpH LEAVENWORTH, 
General Advertising Manager. 


Agent and Publisher Should Share 
Blame? 


ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
INc. 
New YorkK 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I agree with Printers’ INK that 
a Federal law punishing dishonest 


HAWLEY 


advertisers and, on the other hand, 
giving the honest advertiser noth- 
ing to fear in the way of mis- 
chievous censorship would be worth 
while. 

Again I agree that such a law 
administered by the Attorney Gen- 
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eral would be vastly better than 
having advertising controlled by 
some governmental bureau or 
commission. 

I agree also in placing the blame, 
if any, upon the advertiser. But I 
do not see good reason in letting 
an agent go scot free who has 
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intentionally constructed fraudulent 
advertising. 

Nor do I think a_ publisher 
should be held blameless who 
knowingly prints fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

Joun H. Hawtey, 
President. 


Bureau Control Would Hold Up 
Advertising Campaigns 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING Co. 
Sr. Louis 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

First—We believe most sincerely 
that a Federal law punishing dis- 
honest advertisers would be very 
much worth while. It is high time 
that over-enthusiastic and mislead- 
ing advertising be stopped. If 
misrepresentation continues at the 
rate that it has developed in the 
last couple of years, the public will 
discredit all advertising—not know- 


ing exactly what to believe. 

Second—An adequate law admin- 
istered by the Attorney General 
would be a more sound prac- 
tice than having advertising con- 
trolled by a bureau or commission. 
In fact, we think a censorship of 
advertising would be terrible. It 
would make for costly delays, 
thereby holding up advertising cam- 
paigns. 

B. E. CHAPPELow, 
President. 


A Sensible Law 


[An Editorial from Editor & Publisher] 


NACTMENT as Federal law 

of the statute against fraudu- 
lent advertising now on the books 
of twenty-four States, which is the 
purpose of the bill introduced by 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
this week, is a sensible approach 
to a complex problem. It is con- 
ceivable that the measure may have 
a vital effect in promoting and 
hastening business recovery, but 
there is no question of its superior- 
ity in method to the wild proposals 
of a Federal censorship of adver- 
tising. That any censorship plan 
is entertained by the Administra- 
tion is doubtful, but that some form 
of regulation is necessary and cer- 
tain of enactment is recognized by 
every element in the advertising 
field. 

Benefits of the passage of this 
bill, without any weasel words to 
place an undue burden of proof 
on the prosecution, will be two- 
fold. First, honorable advertisers 
will be protected from the com- 


petition of business bandits. Sec- 
ond, all advertisers will be. able 
to proceed, without fear of Federal 
regulation under an unworkable 
statute administered by people un- 
familiar with the trade processes. 
Both are important to business 
reconstruction. 

The phrasing of Senator Cap- 
per’s bill is clear and comprehen- 
sive, taking in all present adver- 
tising media, but placing the 
responsibility for statements in 
copy where they belong—not on 
the medium, nor the agency, but 
on the shoulders of the advertiser 
who pays the bill. If enacted, the 
bill will complete many large gaps 
in the State legal wall against ad- 
vertising frauds, giving uniform 
national regulation to a commercial 
process that cannot be effectively 
handled under varying State codes. 
It harms no honest advertising 
effort, and should in self-interest 
receive the support of all reputable 
advertising interests, 
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How to Get Retailers to Use Mass 
Displays 


Best Foods, Kraft-Phenix and Carnation Are Getting Co-operation of 
Both Salesman and Dealer 


CurcaGo TRIBUNE 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are interested in obtaining as much 
data as possible on the subject of mass 
displays as they pertain to the grocery 
field; that is, any experiences of grocery 
product manufacturers with the display 
of merchandise on grocers’ floors or dis- 


play racks. 
A. W. Drerer. 


HE effectiveness of mass dis- 

plays has been so convincingly 
demonstrated in the food field that 
a number of advertisers are urging 
dealers to install them showing 
how to build them and coaching 
salesmen. 

The best way to show the how 
and why of the mass display idea 
is to give the experiences and 
views of a few food advertisers 
who are having remarkable success 
getting dealers to use mass dis- 
plays. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

Albert Brown, advertising man- 
ager, says: “Our policy during the 
last year or so has completely 
shifted in emphasis from what we 
call ‘advertising displays’ to ‘selling 
displays.’ A ‘selling display’ ob- 
viously is one which consists of the 
product itself placed attractively 
within reach of the customer of 
the store.” 

Here are a few do’s and don'ts 
of mass display compiled by Best 
Foods for its salesmen: 

1. Pick a high spot location—a 
location with maximum traffic, 
where the greatest possible number 
of customers can reach it con- 
veniently. The ideal location is 
near the front of the store. 

2. The best locations are not 
waiting for you. Nine times out of 
ten you will have to move a dis- 
play of soap or breakfast food or 
something else that has served its 
purpose in order to get the loca- 
tion you want. 

3. Build selling displays, not ad- 
vertising displays. The best dis- 


play is the one that women are 
most apt to help themselves from. 

4. In selecting canned goods for 
the display, pick items that are 
seasonable, that sell well in the 
store or that are specially priced. 

5. Use plenty of price cards. A 
mass display where every item isn’t 
plainly price marked is not a sell- 
ing display. 

6. Fit the display to the space. 
Build compact, sturdy, neat looking 
displays, with as much merchan- 
dise as possible. 

7. Put in supplementary displays 
im every case. In addition to the 
mass display, you can invariably 
get displays of both product and 
advertising material in several 
spots. The best of these supple- 
mentary locations is the counter, as 
mg the wrapping space as possi- 

e. 

8. Work as fast as possible, so 
that you don’t obstruct the flow of 
business any longer than necessary. 
Always be sure to clean up all 
litter caused by your work. 

9. Don’t accept a location that 
in your opinion is not a good one. 

10. Don’t get in any arguments 
with the grocer. 

11. Don’t make your displays 
“tricky.” The simplest display will 
often sell the most merchandise. 

12. Don’t put price tags on the 
top front jars in such a way as to 
interfere with women helping them- 
selves. 

13. Don’t obstruct traffic with 
your display. And don’t waste 
good space. 

14. Don’t ever build a top-heavy, 
flimsy display that may fall down. 

15. Don’t clean out the grocer’s 
shelf stock. Get as much product 
in the mass display as possible but 
be sure to leave him a respectable 
supply on the shelf. 


The 


poration. 


Kraft is supplying open selling 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
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display tables to encourage the use 
of mass displays by dealers. These 
tables are offered to selected deal- 
ers who agree to use them for 
cheese or mayonnaise. The ssales- 
man makes arrangements for the 
placing of the table and the hold- 
ing of a special cheese or mayon- 
naise week. At the termination of 
the sale, the table is picked up for 
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ue 


stock space and display space, using 
a minimum of floor space and while 
narrow enough to fit in almost any 
aisle without taking too much 
room is amply wide for a broad 
scope in making organized or 
“jumbled” displays of the product. 

One side and one end feature 
Kraft Cheese and Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese, while the remaining 





Open display tables are furnished by Kraft for jumbled and 


organized displays of mayonnaise and cheese for limited periods 


use in some other store. Sales 
usually run from three to six days 
and, except in unusual cases, are 
limited to a week. 

If the table is left for more than 
a week, dealers are urged to change 
the display completely. The com- 
pany has found that cheese and 
mayonnaise weeks depend largely 
on the novelty of mass display and 
leaving the same display around too 
long destroys its novelty and de- 
creases sales returns. It is usually 
better to arrange for a repeat sale 
a month later than to permit a two 
weeks’ sale of the same product. 

Thirty-six inches wide by eight- 
een inches high, the table is pro- 
portioned for modern store condi- 
tions. It provides a maximum of 


side and end are devoted to Kraft 
Mayonnaise. 

The company recommends jum- 
bled displays because they carry to 
the consumer the idea that some- 
thing out of the ordinary is going 
on. By their contrast with the 
regularity of store stock they catch 
the eye more quickly and arouse a 
more insistent desire to purchase. 
Jumbled displays also possess the 
advantage of being quickly set up 
and of not offering any resistance 
to purchase by a fear of disturbing 


a pretty display. 


Contrasted with jumbled displays 


are organized displays, where jars 
and packages are stacked regularly, 
much as stock on the shelves. So 
long as they are not too pretty 
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and are confined to simple group- 
ings or stackings in large units of 
products they have the advantage 
of getting a large amount of stock 


before the consumer and convey 


equally well the idea of goods for 
sale. 

Kraft recommends that organ- 
ized displays be stacked high. If 
more than one product is included, 
the unit of each item 
should be kept together. 

Jumbled and organized 
displays, the company says, 
both have their place, but 
the secret of handling either 
one of them successfully is 
to make it true to type. If it 
is jumbled ¥€t it be so. .If it 
is organized*tet it be so— 
but don’t jumble an organ- 
ized display or try to r- 
ganize a jumbled one>; ~ 

Dealers are told “that 
open displays will help them 
increase sales by: 

1. Turning waste ‘spaces 
into real selling areas. 

2. Helping retail sales- 
men to fill orders quickly 
and to éliminate lost mo- 
tion. x" 

3. Permitting. customers 
to wait on themselves when 
buying Kraft products. 

4. Constantly reminding 
customers to include these 
fast-selling products in 
their purchases. 

5. Placing these popular 
items in the center of the 
store—making it practically 
impossible for customers to 
leave without seeing them. 

6. Influencing occasional pur- 
chasers to become steady customers. 

7. Bringing cheese and mayon- 
naise in closer contact with cus- 
tomers—so that they may pick up, 
handle and buy them more easily. 


The Carnation Company. 


This company is instructing its 
salesmen to build counter and floor 
displays of the product itself as a 
means of bringing it off the shelf 
and out where the consumer can 
see it, handle it and serve herself. 
Definite instructions have been 
given regarding the manner of 
building these mass displays on 
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counter and floor. Their construc- 
tion, according to G. S. Thompson, 
assistant advertising manager, is 
an important element in sales psy- 
chology. 

Carnation emphasizes what it 
calls a “sales starter.” This is a 
break in the pile of merchandise 
which says, in effect: “Look here, 
Ma’am! People are certainly buy- 
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The sales starter is a featured part of the mass 
displays built by Carnation salesmen 


ing this milk. See how many cans 
they have already taken. The 
quality and price must be right.” 

No woman will hesitate to take 
a can from a display with a sales 
starter for fear of spoiling it. The 
sales starter invites her to help 
herself. 

Carnation furnishes a “price can 
wrapper.” This sales aid is sup- 
posed to be included in every Car- 
nation display. This wrapper fea- 
tures the name of the product and 
the price for one and three cans, 
the prices being filled in by the 
dealer or salesman. 

The sales starter idea is also ap- 
plied to shelf displays. One can 
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The Indianapolis News was 
FIRST* among all six-day eve- 
ning newspapers in the United 
tates in Automotive advertising 
linage for the first three months 
of 1933. 


For the year 1932, The India- 
napolis News had advanced to 
second* place in Automotive 
advertising among all six-day 
evening papers, from sixth place 
in 1931. 


*Authority, Media Records. 


Sales Management's Survey of 
Spending Power ranks India- 
napolis as 8th in Passenger Car 
Registrations per 100 People, 
for the year of 1932. 


It's perfectly obvious .... The 
Indianapolis Radius is a compact, 
cohesive, stable market that can 
be sold economically and prof- 
itably by The Indianapolis News 
deters ALONE 








THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago 


J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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is removed to suggest to the cus- 
tomer that somebody has just 
passed by and added a can of Car- 
nation Milk to her purchases. 

In the case of counter displays, 
a decoy is suggested, a can lying 
on its side at the bottom: Women 
will pick it up and getting mer- 


— 
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chandise in the customer’s hands 
is the first step toward a sale. 

The company points out one im- 
portant fact with all displays: Dis- 
plays should look informal, using 
the sales starter idea to invite buy- 
ing, but should not look ragged or 
untidy.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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American Radiator Enters 
Air-Conditioning 


HE entry of the American 

Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation into the field of gen- 
eral air-conditioning was an- 
nounced this week by the cor- 
poration’s president, Rolland J. 
Hamilton. 

Air-conditioning equipment is to 
be offered by four of the cor- 
poration’s subsidiaries: American 
Blower Corporation, Detroit; Fox 
Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio; and 
the Campbell Metal Window Cor- 


— 


MacHarg Succeeds Gibson at 
McCall’s 


Malcolm MacHarg has been appointed 
Western manager at Chicago of the Mc- 
Call Company, McCall’s Magazine, Red- 
book and Blue Book. Mr. MacHarg had 
been Western manager of the latter two 
publications since their acquirement by 
McCall several years ago. 

Hamilton Gibson, whom Mr. MacHarg 
succeeds, retired this week as Western 
manager of McCall's Magazine, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1922. He is with- 
drawing from all business activities. 

Mr. Gibson at one time was advertising 
and sales manager of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis. Later he served as 
advertising manager of Hunt Bros. Com- 
pany, also of St. Louis. 

In 1913 he became a member of the 
sales staff of Delineator at Chicago and 
in 1920 became advertising director of 
Woman's World. He next became a 
partner in the Kling-Gibson Company in 
1921-22 


Rodman with Lord & Taylor 


Harry Rodman, art director, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has resigned to join 
Lord & Taylor, New York, in a similar 
capacity. He had formerly been with 
Lord & Thomas as art director. 


Boston & Maine to Doremus 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has ap- 
pointed the Boston office of Doremus & 
Company to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 


poration and the American Radi- 
ator Co., both of New York. 

Starting in June, the Campbell 
Metal Window Corporation will 
advertise its “room unit” in a 
group of class magazines and i 
newspapers in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more and Chicago. 

Plans for advertising the air- 
conditioning products of the three 
other subsidiaries are still forma- 
tive. 

- 


Poor Richard Re-elects 
H. H. Kynett 


H. H. Kynett, of the Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, has been re-elected president of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
Howard C. Story, Story, Brooks & 
Finley; second vice-president, Louis W. 
Wheelock, Wheelock Co., and treasurer, 
Harry C. Kahn, Harry C. Kahn 
Co. Clarence W. Cramer has been re- 
elected secretary. 

The following have been elected direc- 
tors to serve three years: 

Harry T. Jordan, Stewart-Jordan Co.; 
Harold H. Nace, George H. Lasher Co., 
and Joseph W. Simpson, Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Hoyt Chairman, New York 
Agency Council 


The following agency men have been 
elected officers of the New York Council 
of the American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies for the Council year 
1933-1934: Chairman: Winthrop C. Hoyt 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc.; vice 
chairman, Frederick C. Bruns, Federal! 
Advertising i Agency, Inc.; and secretary- 
treasurer, E, errin, McCann-Erick 
son, Inc. 





Has Canning Account 
The Foster Canning Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appoint 
& Holden to direct its advertising ac 
count. 


Calkins ° 
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He learned little 
about factories but 


a lot about People 


HE story is told of the 

manufacturer who had two 
sons. With college days over, 
the elder was sent into the 
factory to carry on the family 
tradition. 


For years he toiled: Among 
half-naked giants in the steel 
mill . . . swinging red_ hot 
crucibles from their fiery pit; 
before the heat treating ovens 
.. . learning that peculiar tone 
of “cherry red” which tells 
when the tempering is right; 
in the rolling mill, where glow- 
ing ingots were drawn into 


writhing lengths of steel; in the 
grinding shop, with its acrid 
odor of abrasive on cold metal. 


But the younger son was more 
interested in people than he was 
in machines. He chose a lowly 
job in the sales department. He 
criss-crossed the continent 
numberless times; calling upon 
dealers and users in a thousand 
cities and towns; roughing it 
with lumberjacks in the woods 
during tests. 


He learned little about fac- 
tories, but a lot about people; 
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little about production, but 
much about use. 


And, as the story goes, he 
returned with proof that their 
hand-operated products would 
be obsolete in a few years; that 
motor driven tools would be de- 
manded by users. And out of 
a declining business, there was 
built a leader in its line. 


The production of your prod- 
uct is important, now, as always. 
But important, too, is the study 
of Consumption... Distribution 
.. . Advertising . . . Markets! 
The study of the people you 
want for customers. 


What are they buying now? 
What will they want you to 
make next? Where do they live 
and how may you reach them 
economically and effectively? 


© 1933, BULLETIN CoO. 
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In any study of markets, and 
of people, Philadelphia is out- 
standing in interest. Here, a 
half-million families live in a 
compact area. Deriving income 
from diversified industries and 
living in individual homes. 


Here, one newspaper is read 
in nearly every home. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin has more 
than half a million daily circu- 
lation. Two and one-half times 
the circulation of any other 
Philadelphia evening news- 
paper; more than all morning 
newspapers combined. 


No prize, premium, or contest 
is used by The Philadelphia 
Bulletin to obtain readers. Its 
circulation is built by printing 
news, giving alert editorial 
counsel, and serving the best 
home interests of Philadelphia. 

Advertising in The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin alone gives cov- 
erage of a great metropolitan 
market. And in addition, its 
advertising cost is one of the 
lowest among all newspapers 
in America. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco 5 Third St. 








New Soap Enters Advertising 
Ranks 


Kirk Organization Plans Two-Phase Program as First Step in Expanding 
Its Distribution 


OR many years, prior to the 

sale of the James S. Kirk Com- 
pany in 1930, there were members 
of the Kirk family of Chicago in 
the soap business. May 16 will 
marked the return of a Kirk as a 
soap advertiser. 

On that date will begin the first 
advertising of Fancy-Dress hard- 
water soap flakes and soap, prod- 
ucts of Walter R. Kirk, Inc. Wal- 
ter R. Kirk, head of the company, 
was one of the principals of the 
James S. Kirk organization for 
thirty-seven years. 

The new campaign is the initial 
step in a series of advertising pro- 
grams which will eventually extend 
the distribution of the products into 
a number of major markets. For 
the present the Chicago market is 
being concentrated upon. The sec- 
ond step will be to take in other 
points in the Chicago area, then ex- 
pansion will be made into other 
warehousing centers. 

There are two phases in the cam- 
paign that begins next week, each 
organized as a separate drive. The 
first phase is primarily concerned 
with increasing distribution, and 
will employ twice-a-week insertions 
in Chicago newspapers and spot 
radio announcements over a num- 
ber of Chicago radio stations. The 
second drive, beginning the latter 
part of June, will be focused more 
directly on building up consumer 
sales at the established outlets. 

The quota of the first drive, 
which was the securing of 1,000 
outlets in addition to the 1,500 
which the company has built up 
during its year and a half of exis- 
tence, has already been. achieved 
prior to the appearance of any ad- 
vertising. This was accomplished 
in just about two weeks’ time 
through portfolio presentations of 
the projected advertising plan. Fur- 
ther additions are, of course, ex- 
pected as the advertising gets un- 
der way. 


The campaign begins with fifty- 
line advertisements, featuring uses 
for the products and employing a 
modern style of layout. Most of 
the advertising is on the flakes. 

These insertions lead up to the 
week ending May 26, when the 





odor! Cleans celicate lingerie quickly 
yet it gives the most efficient of soaps for 
heavy laundry work. At your grocer. 


WALTER R.KIRK inc 


CHICAGO ILL. 


drive reaches its climax and con- 
siderably larger space will be em- 
ployed. 

At the same time the salesmen 
will cease their contacts with pros- 
pects and spend all their efforts 
with accounts already sold in in- 
stalling displays and display ma- 
terial. This includes counter and 
window reprints of a large adver- 
tisement to be used that week. Sev- 
eral more smaller newspaper inser- 
tions will be made in the weeks 
immediately following, until the 
time is reached for the second 
phase of the campaign. 
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Advertising Agencies Stand Test 
of Most Crucial Year 


Their Strength after Meeting Desperate Emergencies Is Revealed at 
A.A.A.A. Annual Convention 


HE members of the American 

Association of Advertising 
Agencies, at their annual meeting 
in Washington last week, took 
careful stock of the critical year 
that had just closed and then cor- 
dially agreed with a sentiment set 
forth by John Benson, president of 
the organization, in his annual ad- 
dress. 

“We have been building perhaps 
more wisely than we knew,” Mr. 
Benson said, “a flexible and ef- 
ficient instrument for meeting the 
impending demands upon us—de- 
mands of a new self-discipline in 
business now widely recognized by 
leaders of thought and industry and 
being initiated by the Government 
itself.” 

Specifically stated, the “impend- 
ing demands” mentioned by Mr. 


Benson include these, which, the 
meeting recognized, overshadow 
others: 


(1) The attack on the agency 
commission system, which brought 
out the study by James W. Young. 
(On page 3 of this issue will be 
found a summary of the Young 
Report which was released early 
this week.) 

(2) The menace of Government 
censorship of advertising copy in 
the food and drug fields. 

“It was indeed fortunate,” said 
Mr. Benson in discussing these two 
critical questions, “that we had 
built up through the years authori- 
tative figures regarding costs and 
earnings of advertising agents; 
that was an anchor to windward in 
our negotiations last fall; it was a 
help to Mr. Young. 

“It was fortunate, also, that we, 
in conjunction with the A.N.A., 
had built up the review committee 
for the restraint of unsound ad- 
vertising when the Government 
threatened to be a censor.” 

Almost coincidentally with these 
expressions by Mr. Benson had 
come the news that Senator Capper 
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had introduced the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute against untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading advertising as 
a proposed national law. This was 
a leading topic of unofficial discus- 
sion not only by the members of 
the Association but by the adver- 
tisers, publishers and radio and out- 
door representatives who were 
present as guest members of the 
convention. 


Changes a Threatening 
Situation 


It was recognized and acclaimed 
that the Capper bill (S. 1592) had 
changed almost over night what 
might have been a menacing situa- 
tion; that it was a simple and 
strong proposition around which all 
advertisers, publishers and agents 
could rally for the common good 
(An account of the latest develop- 
ments regarding the Capper bill 
and some letters to the editor of 
Printers’ INK commenting upon it 
will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

The Association's attitude on the 
general subject of Federal adver- 
tising control is indicated in the 
following resolution adopted by the 
executive board: 


The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is in sympathy 
with the purpose of the Government 
to discourage and prevent false or 
unfair advertising, and will be glad 
to co-operate with any constructive 
legislation that does not hamper 
legitimate advertising and a reason- 
ably persuasive appeal to the public. 


“There is no need of my telling 
you,” Mr. Benson said, “that we 
have been through the roughest go- 
ing: yet experienced by advertising 
agents. What I want to emphasize 
is the effect of that going upon 
their operating efficiency and 
financial condition. 

“Our members today are surpris- 
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ingly solvent. Both the A.N.P.A. 
and the P.P.A. pay a tribute to 
our financial record during this 
crisis, pointing out a low rate of 
mortality in the face of unusual 
credit risks and severe shrinkage 
in volume. 

“Everywhere I find service fa- 
cilities main- 
tained; salaries 
have been cut 
and overhead 
trimmed to the 
bone, but the 
key personnel is 
intact. 

“There is an- 
other respect in 
which agencies 
have given a 
good account of 
themselves, and 
that is in meet- 
ing the demands 
by clients in a 
difficult, some- 
times desperate, 
situation. Agen- 
cy after agency 
has dug into 
stagnant mar- , 
kets and revived W. 
them with new 
ideas about the product, its appeal 
or its distribution. They have cre- 
ated new advertising, minimized 
shrinkage of the old, and stemmed 
a deadly tide of cancellation. 

“Out of this emergency may come 
a broadening of the agency job in 
the future, centering upon copy and 
media of course, but with a keener 
sense of product design and of mar- 
ket possibilities.” 

In other words, Mr. Benson 
would have advertisers and pub- 
lishers know that their interests in 
the hands of agents, tried by the 
fires of the depression, are safe. 
And his point is well taken. 

* * * 


The first day’s sessions were 
open to the Association’s guests. 
Among the outstanding features 
were addresses on “Trends in Food 
Distribution,” by C. W. Dipman, 
editor of Grocery Trade News and 
The Progressive Grocer; “How 
Does the Consumer Think, Feel, 
Act and Read?” by Otis L. Wiese, 
editor of McCall’s Magazine, and 
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“Principles of Rate Making,” by 
Lee Maxwell, president of the Cro- 
well Publishing Company. 

Mr. Dipman’s address will be 
prominently featured in the June 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

A most instructive feature was 
a symposium (“symphony” was 
what one Wash- 
ington news- 
paper, aided by 
an inspired com- 
positor and a 
take - a - chance 
proofreader, 
called it) on 
“Creating Ad- 
vertising in 
Times Like 
These’ con- 
ducted by Stew- 
art L. Mims, 
vice-president of 
the J. Walter 
Thompson Com- 
pany. 

Out of numer- 
ous instances of 
advertising 
which has suc- 
ceeded during 
the depression 
Mr. Mims drew 
the deduction that it is im- 
possible to apply a slide rule to 
measure advertising, a _ service 
which in many of its phases is of 
the spirit and must, therefore, re- 
main intangible. He suggested, 
too, that we should stop trying to 
put a halo around advertising. 

“Advertising,” he said, “is of 
the market place and can never be 
literally truthful to the degree now 
urged by many reformers. It must 
by the very nature of its job be 
partisan. If what the Democrats 
said about the Republicans in the 
presidential campaign of 1932 was 
true, they all ought to be in jail, 
including the former President. If 
what the Republicans said about 
the Democrats was true, the whole 
Democratic party should be in 
lunatic asylums. Advertising, like 
politics, belongs to the persuasive 
arts and will live in proportion as 
it is successfully persuasive.” 

Mr. Mims, in developing his 
points, modestly gave his com- 
petitors credit for most of the ad- 
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vertising successes he mentioned, 
keeping his own organization in 
the background—another encourag- 
ing sign of the times. 

Continuing the symposium, F. G. 
Hubbard, vice-president and trea- 
surer, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
described a campaign for the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, which 
“produced more than $500,000 
worth of advertising in twelve 
weeks.” 

Shelley E. Tracy, president of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., of Dal- 
las (Mr. Tracy tells Printers’ INK 
he expects to establish a New York 
office within the next few weeks) 
told about how Conoco products 
were introduced in a new field. 

An intriguing story of Scot- 
Tissue advertising was told by 
Gilbert Kinney, vice-president, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, un- 
der the title: “A Combination That 
Won: Improved Product, Lower 
Prices, More Advertising.” Thomas 
B. McCabe, president of Scot- 
Tissue, told this same story in the 
March 23, 1933, issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK, the heading being: “How 
This Advertiser Keeps Sales Ahead 
of Boom Days.” 

a 

Speaker Henry T. Rainey was 
scheduled as the attraction for the 
Association’s annual dinner. His 
voice was there, but Mr. Rainey 
himself was in Pittsburgh. He had 
planned to fly to the meeting from 
Columbus, but the weather inter- 
fered and there were no trains. He 
made it as far as Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, and talked from the N.B.C. 
studios over the hookup that had 
been arranged for the transmission 
of his address if it had been made 
in Washington. 

Henry T. Ewald, retiring chair- 
man of the board, introduced Mr. 
Rainey over the radio and he re- 
sponded forthwith. A transaction 
that would have caused excited 
wonderment a few years ago. But 
even miracles cause not a ripple in 
these fast-moving days. 

Mr. Ewald skipped a line in his 
typewritten introduction of the 
Speaker. His chief concern, though, 
was the castigation he expected to 
receive from his daughter, Shirley, 
listening in at Detroit. 
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The burden of Mr. Rainey’s ad- 
dress was an exposition of the 
Roosevelt new deal, which he char- 
acterized as “building a bridge over 
a chasm.” 


* * * 
W. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, 


St. Louis, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Ewald as chairman of the 
board. Arthur H. Kudner, presi- 
dent of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Inc., New York, was re-elected 
vice-president and E. DeWitt Hill, 
treasurer of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., New York, as treasurer. 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was chosen as secretary to 
succeed G. Lynn Sumner. 

Guy C. Smith of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., Detroit, was elected 
as a one-year member of the 
board. Three-year members are: 
Henry T. Ewald of Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit; G. Lynn 
Sumner of The G. Lynn Sumner 
Company, Inc., New York; Henry 
Eckhardt of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., New York. 

New members of the board 
representing councils are: New 
York, Winthrop Hoyt of Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York; New England, George R. 
Dunham of The Greenleaf Com- 
pany, Boston; Philadelphia, Wilbur 
Van Sant of Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Company, Baltimore; Western, 
Merle Sidener of Sidener, Van 
Riper & Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis ; 
Southern, J. M. Dawson of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dallas. 

John Benson continues as presi- 
dent and Frederic R. Gamble as 
executive secretary. 

$s ¢ 


The executive board of the As- 
sociation approved the following 
program for the advancement of 
radio advertising, previously adopted 
by the Radio Committee, headed by 
C. F. Gannon, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company : 


1. Develop an independent bureau, 
supported by stations, advertisers 
and agencies, to study radio cover- 
age through signal strength mea- 
surements, and popularity and list- 
ening habits through field surveys. 
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2. In advance of signal strength 
measurements, to continue the inter- 
change of agency experience with 
local station coverage throughout 
the country. 

3. Issue and promote, with the 
co-operation of the A. B., the 
Standard Order Blank for Spot 
Broadcasting, for use between agen- 
cies and individual stations in plac- 
ing spot broadcasting contracts. 

4. Promote publication of all 
rates of stations in combination. 

5. Promote payments by radio 
stations of standard 15 per cent 
agency commission and 2 per cent 
cash discount on station time. 

6. Encourage formation of agency 
recognition standards by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
and practical application of them. 

7. Encourage the listing of com- 
plete information about radio sta- 
tions in Standard Rate & Data Ser- 
vice. 

8. Encourage the use of standard 
rate cards for radio by stations. 

9. Protect agencies’ and adver- 
tisers’ interests in case of license 
fees or other charges which tend to 
increase radio costs and which might 
make the medium less productive. 


+ 


G. W. Hodges Heads New 
York Bureau 


George W. Hodges, of the Standard 
Statistics Company, has been elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York, Inc. He succeeds James 
C. Auchincloss, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who had been 
president of the bureau for the last six 
years. Bernard Lichtenberg, vice-presi- 
dent, Alexander Hamilton Institute, is 
now a_ vice-president of the bureau. 
Oliver J. Troster, secretary of the New 
fork Security Dealers Association, is 
treasurer. H. Kenner continues as 
manager. 


A. W. Brownell in New York 


A. W.. Brownell, formerly with the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, Phila- 
= as business manager of Commer- 
cial Car Journal, has been appointed 
Eastern representative of American Paint 
Journal with headquarters at 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


With Beauty Counselors, Inc. 

O. H. Keller has joined Beauty Coun- 
selors, Inc., Detroit, in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. He had 
been assistant to the publisher of the 
Magazine of Wall Street, New York. 
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10. Study and make available, 
agency operating data and compen- 
sation in handling of radio. 

ll. Favor the development of 
radio representatives. 


The board also approved this 
program for the advancement of 
newspaper advertising. 


Analyze and improve A.B.C. re 
ports to afford more complete and 
revealing data regarding premium 
and other forced circulation; 

Extend /A.A.A.A. mewspaper reader 
surveys; 

Issue and promote with the 
Bureau of Advertising and _ the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Association’s joint 
Standard Market and Newspaper 
Data Forms; 

Promote jointly with the A.N.P.A. 
standard column widths and page 
sizes; 

Promote reduction of differential 
and discourage forced circulations; 

Study and discourage uneconomic 
forced combination rates; and 

Improve contact between special 
representatives and agency media 
departments. 


— 


Propose Changing Canadian 
Postal Rates 


Last week the Canadian House of Par- 
liament passed a bill which imposes a 
postal rate on second-class matter of 4 
cents a pound on the advertising portion 
of newspapers or periodicals when that 
portion exceeds 50 per cent. This rate 
would apply when the publications are 
transmitted a greater distance than forty 
miles from the place of publication or 
entry. The bill now goes to the Senate. 


N. D. Waters Heads New 
Direct-Mail Service 


Norman D. Waters is president of the 
Graphicraft Trade Service, a direct-mail 
advertising service formed at New York, 
with offices at 1140 Broadway. 

H. L. Waters is general manager; 
Leo Waldmann, art director; Ruth Sin- 
delar, a.“ manager; Thomas J. 
McGrath, r., sales manager, and 
Arthur B. Gould and Walter Friedman, 
account executives. 


Leaves “Holland’s” 


J. W. Sieverling has resigned as sales 
promotion manager of Holland’s Maga- 
zine and Farm & Ranch, Dallas, Tex. 
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Coon yous wife play 


FOR EVERY WOMAN 
LEADS A TRIPLE LIFE 





oe of the few generalizations 


that can be safely made about 

the differences between men and 

women is that women are on the 

average more varied, more versatile 
than men. 

The average man is just a business 

man. The average woman must be 
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many people; she must be wife and 
sweetheart to her husband, mother to 
her children, and a good sport to her 
friends. And she can’t be all these 
things at once. 

The wise husband does not com- 
plain about the coffee on his wedding 
anniversary, or when his wife is in a 
romantic, carefree mood. It is better 
not to address her on the subject of 
joining a go!f club when she is busy 
mixing a cake; nor is it wise, when 
she is occupied with the solemn ritual 
of a manicure, to launch into the 
problem of what to do about breaking 
Johnny of his new tendency to swear. 






The three basic interests in any 
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«2 TRIPLE ROLE 


woman’s life are Romance, Her Home, 
Herself. Alone among women’s maga- 
zines, McCall’s recognizes not only 
these clear-cut interests, but also the 
necessity for dealing with them sepa- 
rately. And so, every issue of McCall’s 
Magazine is now, in reality, three 
magazines in one. 

First comes McCall’s Fiction and 
News—the answer to woman’s eternal 
cry for romance. Then comes a second 
four-color cover, to mark the begin- 
ning of the second magazine— 
McCall’s Homemaking. And separat- 
ing this from the third magazine— 
McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still 
another four-color cover. All three 
magazines, bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s, 

We made this change in publishing 
because we knew, from asking thou- 
sands of women, that it would make 
McCall’s a vastly more attractive 





and useful magazine to the millions 
of women who read it every month. 
But an important by-product of the 
new McCall's is now available to ad- 
vertisers. For the new McCall’s offers 
to every user of its space the oppor- 
tunity of placing his copy where the 
surrounding editorial material will 
lead the reader’s interest toward, in- 
stead of away from, his product. He 
may now make use of the principle of 
related selling, already practiced by 
successful department stores. He 
need have no fear that his advertising 
may say the right things to the right 
woman at the wrong time. 

Glance, for yourself, at an issue of 
this new magazine. You will wonder, 
not why we dared to make so radical 
a change, but why no one thought of 
making so simple and sensible a 
change before. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 





The New 
M‘CAILLS 
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A More or Less Open Letter to 


Larry from a Brewer 


Not All, It Seems, Are Deficient in the Advertising Spirit as Applied to 
Three-Point-Two 


By Milton G. Silver 


For the Genesee Brewing Company, Inc. 


Dear LARRY: 

Your letter in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK was addressed to “a 
3rewer ... Dear Sir,” and while I 
can’t qualify even as a home 
brewer, would you mind if I should 
venture a reply? 

You’re a New Yorker, I guess. 

Widen your horizon. Put on your 
long distance specs. Look up-State, 
if you will, to Rochester, for in- 
stance. 

Shall I tell you, as briefly as I 
can, the story of the old Genesee 
brewery, on the high banks of the 
river bearing the same name, hard 
by the famous Kodak plant, where 
once was brewed a famous brew 
called Liebotschaner ? 

The Genesee brewery closed its 
doors on July 1, 1919, on the day 
when a law since more honored in 
the breach than in the observance 
went into effect. Rochester never 
forgot Liebotschaner. Now it has 
it back—but that’s another story. 

Many months before President 
Roosevelt, assuming the role of 
Moses, struck the rock and caused 
beer to gush forth, a group of 
Rochester business men, headed by 
Louis A. Wehle, purchased the old 
Genesee plant and began to recon- 
dition and re-equip it, gambling 
their money that the intolerable 
conditions of Prohibition would not 
continue forever. They knew that 
the American people wanted beer 
and some day would have it— 
legally. 

Now this man Wehle is quite a 
fellow. Once he had been a valued 
employee of the old Genesee, but 
when beer lost its legal and social 
prestige he engaged in the bakery 
business. He became a merchan- 
diser—and an uncommonly good 
one. 

He it was who put his money 
and his energies behind the new 
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Genesee Liebotschaner. He it was 
who said that when beer comes 
back it will have to be merchan- 
dised like a soap, a breakfast food, 
or a new mouth wash. 

When the bill was signed on 
March’ 22, the Genesee Brewing 
Company of Rochester was not 
ready. The first of its brews were 
going through, but careful compu- 
tation indicated that it would take 
at least until April 29, three weeks 
after beer was to become legal, be- 
fore the first of the new Liebot- 
schaner, properly aged and prop- 
erly matured would be ready for 
the public. Of course it might 
have been done in less time, but 
Liebotschaner had an old reputa- 
tion to sustain and a new one to 
build—and it was decided to wait. 

To wait with the beer, yes, but 
not with the advertising. 


Advertising Began When 
the Bill Was Signed 


And so on March 22, the very 
day the bill was signed, the first 
beer advertisement in fourteen 
years appeared in Rochester. But 
only in one newspaper, to be sure 
Mr. Gannett, the publisher of the 
other two papers and himself a 
conscientious and respected dry, 
having taken the position that he 
did not wish to accept beer adver- 
tising in his Rochester papers. 
Since that first newspaper ad- 
vertising Genesee has pursued a 
consistent and aggressive policy in 
taking its story to the public. Its 
second appearance in the public 
prints was on April 7, welcoming 
the new day, promising a new 
Liebotschaner worthy of the old, 
and pledging its support to the 
letter and spirit of the law. 

Again on April 19, we find 
Genesee telling the world “For 
Fourteen Years a Treasured Mem- 
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ory. ...In Ten Days a Glorious 
Reality ...a Beer Worth Waiting 
For.” On the outdoor displays, 
too, the story was flashed that 
Liebotschaner would soon be back 

. that on April 29 (no sooner 
because proper aging would not 
permit) Rochester would have a 
beverage well worth waiting for. 

In the meantime a trained sales 
force is at work—merchandising a 
product, and its advertising, which 
by this time is beginning to be 
talked about. 

Come April 27—and Genesee 
only two days away. On that night 
was held a party the likes of which 
conservative Rochester had never 
seen before. A party at the brewery 
for some 2,500 invited guests. The 
new brew is sampled, and pro- 
nounced perfect. The high spot of 
the evening is one hour’s radio 
broadcast before a visible audience 
of 1,500 and an invisible audience 
of—well, you count ’em. There are 
souvenirs—an attractive set of four 
Bakelite coasters which just hold 
a beer glass for the guests, and 
the same souvenirs for the radio 
audience. (We’re still counting the 
requests for coasters and will give 
you an accurate figure as soon as 
we can pry our cashiers away from 
the adding machines where they 
are totaling first day’s sales.) 
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Dealer helps? With every de- 
livery to store, hotel or restaurant 
a liberal supply of window stream- 
ers, counter and window cards. Of 
permanent dealer signs there were 
plenty but it was decided to with- 
hold their distribution until after 
June 1, when it would be known 
how many vendors would take 
State licenses. No use wasting a 
75-cent sign on a fellow who is 
going to be in business only a 
month. 

As for street-car advertising, 
Liebotschaner cards on the front 
of Rochester street cars heralded 
for two weeks the return of 
Rochester’s favorite brew. 

Clerk antagonism? Well, Larry, 
I still have some modesty which 
prevents my telling you all the 
wonderful things which clerks (and 
bartenders) are saying about the 
new Liebotschaner. 

About labels? Brand new. We 
think they’re good but you may 
differ. People do about such things, 
you know. That’s probably the 
reason for so many neckties in the 
showcase. Modern, we think, yet 
not modernistic. How can beer be 
modernistic? Nor did we stop with 
labels. Letterheads, envelopes, 
business cards, all in the same key 
and in the same colors. The bottle 
cap, too, was designed, and lucky 





Has this brewing company caught the modern advertising spirit? Letterheads, 
envelopes, labels, business cards, keyed in the same design and color, give 
the answer 
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it was for we were able to point 
to it as the “mark of the genuine’ 
when we found unscrupulous deal- 
ers substituting when supplies of 
Liebotschaner ran low. 

But what of the future, you will 
ask. A fair question, too, Larry. 
Lulled into a sense of false security 
by the first rush of success—of 
course we're oversold—will we 
continue with an aggressive adver- 
tising policy? 

I think so. Louis Wehle believes 
that a dollar spent in advertising 
now will be worth five, maybe ten, 
spent later. 

As to an anti-fat campaign, we’ve 
thought of that, too, but haven't 
felt its necessity yet. Isn’t it poor 
psychology sometimes to tell chil- 
dren not to put beans up their 


little noses? You'll get what I 
— 
New York Club Re-elects 
Whalen 
Grover A. Whalen, general manager 


of John Wanamaker, New York, has been 
re-elected president of the Advertising 
Club of New York. E. D. Gibbs, now 
associated with the Junior Stores Com- 
pany, was_ re-elected vice-president. 
Ralph Trier, New York Theater Program 
Corporation, was elected treasurer. Gates 
Ferguson, assistant to the president, 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, and 
Alfred L. Freden, Collier Service Cor- 
poration, are newly elected directors. 
Also at the annual oe of the club 


President Roosevelt, Ad -¥ Ochs, 
publisher of the New Yor’ Times, and 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh were 


elected honorary members. 


Business Paper Appointment 

R. G. Smith has succeeded D. B. Gib- 
son as vice-president of Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc., Chicago, publisher of 
Building Supply News, Brick & Clay 
Record and Ceramic Industry. Mr. 
Smith’s headquarters will be in Cleve- 
land. Harold H. Rosenberg, president, 
will continue in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion. 


Summer Golfers Set Date 

The week-end of June 24 to 26 has 
been selected by the Summer Advertising 
Golf Association for this year’s tourna- 
ment which will be held over the Shene- 
cossett Country Club course with head- 


quarters for the tournament at The 
Griswold, New London, Conn. 
Appoint Hutchins 

The Schuler Pretzel Company, Inc., 


and the Schuler Potato Chip Company, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Hutchins 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city. 
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mean by this reference, I think. 

The beer business is a new busi- 
ness. Markets are states of the 
mind, and you must admit that the 
state of most minds regarding beer 
is entirely different from what it 
was when beer went out in 1919. 
Then, too, we have our friends the 
drys to consider. We mustn't 
antagonize them. There will be 
groping at the start, but we'll find 
our way, and the right way. You 
and I certainly do agree on that, 


rry. 
Well, old fellow, thanks for your 
letter and feel just a little sorry 
for yourself that you too can't 
enjoy Genesee Liebotschaner. 
Write again some time wlien 
you're not too busy. 


Yours, 
MILT 
+ 
Heads Los Angeles Sales 
Managers 
E. L. Carney, McKesson-Western 


Wholesale Drug Company, has been 
elected president of the Sales Managers 
Association of Los Angeles. 

Other officers elected are: 
president, George S. 
S. Bailey Hat Co.; 
dent, E. J. Murphy, 
Corporation; third vice-president, H. C 
Rice, Southern California Edison Com- 
yany, and, secretary-treasurer, Harrison 
Matthews, ne a College. 

Directors are: H. Ecclestone, L. 
Sorenson, Herman ooo 
Regan and Roy Sheldon. 


First vice- 

Bailey, George 
second vice-presi- 
Dictaphone Sales 


To Represent Poster Plants 


Poster Plant Representatives, 
a new corporation, 


Inc., is 
with offices at 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, formed to 
represent, in Eastern territory, outdoor 
plant owners located in other parts of 
the country. cers are Edward J. 
Wiley, Jr., president; Alan K. Shaw, 
vice-president, and D. E. Moran, Jr., 
treasurer. Mr. Moran is president of 
S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc. 


Joins Allied Group 


Allan L. Firestone, with offices in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, has joined the 
Allied Service Agencies, a co-operative 
group. 

Maurice Wolff, for three years with 
the Greve Agency, is now in charge of 
the Minneapolis office. 


Has School Account 
The Riverside Military Academy, 
Gainesville, Ga., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Johnson-Dallis Com- 
pany, Atlanta. Magazines and newspa- 
pers are being used. 
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SEBASTOPOL 


@ 1933 is no time for “shots in the dark.” 
Every advertising barrage must be directed 
at the key objective—the American family... 

The depression united the family — it 
thinks, plays, spends together. The strate- 
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BATTLE OF 
1933 


SO THE AMERICAN 
AGAZINE IS FIRST 
ON YOUR LIST? 
YES, OUR KEY OBJECTIVE 
1S THE AMERICAN FAMILY, 
AND YOU REACH IT WITH 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


ing shots in media with highly selective 
readership. 

And that’s why THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE is first on so many lists ...its reader- 
ship includes 1,800,000 families—mothers, 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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{ Continued from preceding page} 
fathers, sons, daughters.. 


est them as 4 grou p. 
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Its editorial policy is to inter- 


An attack through THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 


economical... profitable ... strate gic. 
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Wither’s Copy Angle 


An Old Poet Enunciated an Advertising Principle Which Should 
Receive More Attention 


By Roy Dickinson 


What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not fair to me? 


NE of the most interesting and 

clever money-makers of the 
last few years told mé last week 
that George Wither had saved him 
plenty of money. 

Whenever someone comes to him 
with a new idea, with an earnest 
request that he embark into a new 
field or a new venture, he applies 
the old poet’s reasoning to the new 
proposition. He doesn’t care how 
fine the new market may be, how 
exciting or interesting it is, if it 
isn’t something that he knows 
about, if it isn’t a course of action 
which will do something for him. 

In this way he saves a lot of 
wasted time chasing after half- 
baked ideas, following beautiful il- 
lusions to unknown destinations. 

I am firmly of the opinion that 
there is an advertising and selling 
principle involved in the poetry 
written so many years ago, which 
should be more prevalent in copy. 
The average reader isn’t so much 
interested in fine words, in adland- 
ish talk, as he or she is in whether 
the product is going to be “fair” 
for him or not so fair, what it will 
do rather than what it is made of, 
or how beautiful it looks. 

A great deal of present-day ad- 
vertising could be improved, I be- 
lieve, if a few writers thought 
about the words of George Wither 
and what those words have done 
for the business man I mentioned 
and many another person. 

Recently I have come across two 
or three pieces of advertising copy 
which seem to apply this principle, 
and I leave it to the reader whether 
or not the copy is improved by the 
application of the simple, old- 
fashioned principle spoken by the 
poet. 

Take the advertisement repro- 
duced herewith from Frigidaire, 
for example. I clipped it out of an 
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George Wither 1588-1667 


advertisement of Kresge’s depart- 
ment store in Newark. Many a 
writer could have taken the quarter- 
a-day theme and written many 
words concerning the mechanical 








Did You Know That We've Stretched the 
Purchasing Power of a Quarter at Kresge's? 


A Quarter-a-Day 
Buys the 
FRIGIDAIRE 


on the Meter-Ice Plan 


Consider the quarter. Ordinarily you change 
it into five nickels and use it for car-fare. Or 
treat the kids to ice-cream cones. Or drop it 
intact into a pay telephone and inquire after 
the health of Uncle Oscar in Westchester 
But néw the quarter has a new destiny—it has 
taken on a greater significance 


The Quarter Has Found 
a Mission in Life! 

It buys smart people Frigidaires! They select 
the refrigerator they want at Kresge’s—and 
plop a quarter a day into the Meter-Ice gadget 
in order to pay for it. Being smart, they know 
of course, that it's only at Kresge's that the 
quarter has such tremendous purchasing 


power! 
NO DOWN PAYMENT! 


KRESGE'S—Electrical Refrigeration, Seventh Floor 











features of the product, how beauti- 
ful it was and how beautiful and 
sweet was the whole plan of pay- 
ing a quarter a day. 

Yet the writer of this piece of 
copy, it seems to me, got right 
down to brass tacks on the poet's 
idea and said: 

“Consider the quarter. Ordi- 
narily you change it into five 
nickels and use it for carfare or 
treat the kids to ice cream cones or 
drop it intact into a pay telephone 
and inquire after the health of 
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Uncle Oscar in Westchester. But 
now the quarter has a new destiny. 
It has taken on a greater signifi- 
cance. The quarter has found a 
mission in life. It buys smart peo- 
ple Frigidaires. . . . They plop a 
quarter a day into the Meter-Ice 
gadget in order to pay for it.” 

There is a case in which George 
Wither’s words are doing their 
stuff. 

What the quarter each day will 
do, how fair to the reader this coin, 
which might have been wasted on 
Uncle Oscar’s gouty condition, can 
be, if used in the manner specified 
—that is the point so well brought 
out. 

Now look at the advertisement 
for a chair made by the Buoyant 
Upholstery Company, Ltd, of 
Sandiacre, Notts, in Great Britain. 
Many pieces of advertising copy 
have been written about chairs. 
How the springs were made, how 
rich was the velour or the leather, 
how beautiful was the carving or 
the design of the frame. This copy 
is quite different : 

“Chair for gentlemen intending 
to marry—but not yet.” 

At the very start 
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you bought yourself. . . . For 
the pleasure of solving a thriller 
and finding you were wrong. A 
splendid, utterly selfish chair 

a chair from which, when the tele- 
phone rings, you say: ‘No, you 
come round here.’ ” 

There is the description of a 
chair, not made to look upon in a 
store window with admiration for 
its finish and beauty, but a chair 
that belongs in the living room or 
library of a person who loves com- 
fort. 

“What care I how fair it be, if it 
be not fair for me?” George 
Wither would say if he were head 
of an agency copy department in- 
structing his writers. He wouldn’t 
insist on informative copy, bristling 
with hard facts and full of reasons 
why people should do what we 
want them to do. 

Self interest, suggestions directed 
at the reader’s selfish wants and 
wishes—that is the sort of copy 
which stands out because of its 
rarity. 

There was a very profound and 
somewhat pessimistic German phi- 
losopher named Schopenhauer who 





the copy writer catches 
the attention of bache- 
lors who like comfort, 
who hate to decide im- 
portant events; pro- 
crastinators who take 
their ease while the 
world wags busily 
along. | 

The silhouette in | 
miniature at the left un- | 
der the big chair il- 
lustration registers that 
complete relaxation 
which real chair lovers 
appreciate. Then the 
rest of the copy: 

“For evenings be- 
tween engagements, and 
on which you aren’t en- 
gaged. . . . For count- 
ing your blessings and 
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trying to remember the 
color of their eyes. ... 


For feeling relieved that _ 


the dance band is as far 
away as Berlin. s 
For the rich and rare 
enjoyment of a drink 
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lived and died long years after 
Wither, but his words bring veri- 
fication to the soundness of the type 
cf copy here described. Said 
Schopenhauer : 

“We do not want a thing because 
we have found reasons for it; we 
find reasons for it because we want 
it. We even elaborate philosophies 
and theologies to cloak our desires. 

“Nothing is more provoking, 
when we are arguing against a man 
with reasons and explanations, and 
taking all pains to convince him, 
than to discover he will not under- 
stand. Hence the uselessness of 
logic. To convince a man you must 
appeal to his self-interest, his de- 
sires, his will. 

“Men are only apparently drawn 
from in front; in reality they are 
pushed from behind. They think 
they are led on by what they see, 
when in truth they are driven on by 
what they feel.” 

This principle, written long ago, 
is fundamental. It is merely the 
technique which changes as adver- 
tising develops and expands the 
circle of influence of the seller. 

Instead of attempting to force a 
decision by logic piled on hard, the 
successful seller in person or in 
print credits the buyer with brains 
and imagination, and lets the buyer 
make his own decision, instead of 
forcing it upon him. 

Much copy based upon this prin- 
ciple is used by manufacturers who 
sell the younger generation. 

B. F. Goodrich, in selling sport 
shoes to boys, has a piece of copy 
which starts with the word, “Des- 
kaz.” It shows an Indian making 
a “smoke test”; blowing smoke 
through the side of a shoe. 

This obviously would not at all 
appeal to the man who insists on in- 
formative copy. If an Indian did 
anything at all to a shoe he should 
be trying to pull it apart, and ten- 
sile strength would be given to the 
third decimal place. However, I 
have tested this copy on six boys. 
It stopped all of them as they 
turned the pages. The rest of the 
copy reads as follows: 

“If a Navajo Indian picked up a 
new Goodrich Sport Shoe and made 
the smoke test you see in the 
picture above, there is just one 
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word that would occur to him. 

““Deskaz.’ For ‘deskaz’ in the 
Navajo tongue means ‘cool.’ 

“Several years ago the Goodrich 
Rubber Company obtained the help 
of Chief Long Lance in designing 
a shoe that would develop the 
strong tread of the American In- 
dian. But the Indian knew the 


DESKAz™ 
aay the desert- -dwelling 
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value of coolness, too. For hot, 
perspiring feet do not last on a long 
hike or in a hard-fought game. 
“So now we have found a way 
to make Goodrich Sport Shoes 
extra cool as well. The uppers of 
Goodrich Sport Shoes are scientifi- 
cally ventilated. Air spaces so tiny 
you hardly see them permit the air 
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to pass in and out—enable perspira- 
tion to evaporate quickly, and keep 
your feet more comfortable. 
There are no seams to chafe your 
feet or wear out socks.” 

The shoes are said to help “on a 
long hike or a hard-fought game.” 
. . . “There are no seams to chafe 
your feet or wear out socks.” 

What cares a boy how beautiful 
a shoe may look in the window of 
the shoe store, if it be not easy 
on his socks so that he won't catch 
the dickens from his mother who is 
already two weeks behind in her 
mending ? 

Every copy writer knows that 
few people ever gave a house-to- 
house salesman or a clerk in the 
store an order merely because the 
man wanted badly to sell some- 


+ 
Western Golfers Hold Meet 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ As- 
sociation opened its 1933 season on May 
12 with a tournament at Midlothian 
Country Club, Chicago. First honors went 
to George H. Hartman, J. L. Sugden 
Advertising Company, whose card of 117 
for the twenty-seven holes played won 
him the low gross prize. D. F. Nelson, 
Fawcett Publications, took the low net 
award with 132-29-103. 

’, Barton, O-Cedar Corporation, 
won second low gross with 123, followed 
by C. W. Freeman’s 127 for third place. 
H. W. Markward, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, was fourth with 130. 

William Fawcett, Fawcett Publications, 
won the putting prize. 

In the foursome flights, played under 
the chip system, F. W. Crawford, New 
York Sun, won 22 chips; D. D. Sperry, 
Good Housekeeping, 20; S. R. Penfield, 
Curtis Publishing Company, 19; % : 
Clark, New York Sun, 18; T. F. Dowst, 
Dowst Manufacturing Company, 14: 
C. E, Freeman, 12; J. W. Barton, 6; and 
T. A. McKenna, 1 


R. W. Clark S$ 


Service 
R. W. Clark has withdrawn, from Clark- 
McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman, Akron, 
Ohio, advertising agency, and has formed 


Starts Own 


a new advertising agency under the 
name of the R. W. Clark Advertising 
Service. Offices are in the Mendenhall 


Building, Akron. 


Arthur S. Draper to Edit 
“Literary Digest” 


Arthur S. Draper, assistant editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, has re- 
signed to become editor in chief of The 
Literary Digest, New York. He will 
succeed William Seaver Woods, who is 
retiring, and will assume his new duties 
about July 1. 
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thing, had a hundred statistics, was 
full of logic; a fine orator. 

Points of technical superiority 
are boresome when recited with 
gestures. 

When writers of advertising pic- 
ture the product from the point of 
view of the buyer instead of the 
seller, it always sounds more ef- 
fective to me—to some of my 
friends, also. 

The old principle which George 
Wither first applied to some fair 
lady, long since dust, is fundamen- 
tal in its application to vacuum 
cleaners, shoes, asbestos shingles. 

Every time a copy writer works 
on this sound old principle it seems 
to me that he produces copy which 
stands out and is both readable and 
convincing. 

+ 
Affiliation Program Ready 


“Adjusting Ourselves to a New Busi- 
ness Era” is the keynote topic to be 
presented by Arthur A. Schmon, vice- 
president, Ontario Paper Company, be- 
fore the Advertising Affiliation conven- 
tion to be held on May 20, at the Hotel 


General Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Other speakers will include F. J. 
Nichols, director of the marketing 
division, National Cash Register Com- 
pany; George Voss, advertising 
director, Texas Company; Edward J. 
Kaufman, president of the Kaufman 
Store, Pittsburgh; Carleton L. Spier, 


Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn; 
Strickland Gillilan, . 


Washington, D. C.., 
and B. Sandwell, editor of the 
Toronto Saturday Night. 

. . Frazee and J. Jay 
co-chairmen of the general 
in charge of the convention. 


Elected by Financial 
Advertisers 


John Donovan, advertising manager of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed a 
director of the National Financial Ad- 
vertisers Asscciation to fill the vacancy 
left by Don Knowlton, advertising man- 
ager of the former Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Fuller are 
committee 


Sterck Joins Pathescope 


Thomas R. Sterck has joined The 
Pathescope Company of America, Inc., as 
account executive in the sales film di- 
vision. He was, for three years in 
charge of Eastern business for the Jam 
Handy Picture Service, of Detroit. 


Represents “Sports Afield” 

Sports Afield, Minneapolis, has ap- 
pointed the Hallett E. Cole Company as 
its California advertising representative. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HAT makes the Washington 
(D. C.) Star so conspicuously 
outstanding as an advertising 
medium in this prosperous mar- 
ket is the attitude of the public. 


The Star by its consistent cen- 
sorship has created an advertis- 
ing consciousness in its readers 
—who look to its columns for 
business news with the same con- 
fidence and interest with which 
they read the current happenings 
of the world. Naturally enough 
its circulation gives MAXI- 
MUM COVERAGE, going 
directly into the homes—a 
“shopping guide” as well as a 
newspaper. 


That’s why Whe Star continues 
day after day to print MORE 
lines of local display advertising 
than all four of the other Wash- 
ington Newspapers combined. 


No advertising campaign for 1933 
should omit the National Capital. 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 








Sixteen Checking Points for the 
New Package 


Each One Is Important in Considering Design or Redesign of a Container 


Price Fravorinc Exrracr Company 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time ago in one of your letters 
you called attention to an article, en- 
titled “16 Points to Consider When 
Changing the Package.” 

If this article is still available, we 
would be glad to have a copy. e are 
regular subscribers to Printers’ INK, 
both the weekly and monthly publication, 
but do not have that particular article 
available. 

H. R. O’Brien, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE article referred to was 

“What to Do Before Bringing 
Out That New Package” and was 
published in Printers’ INK, Sep- 
tember 17, 1931. 

It is extremely important in 
these days of competitive package 
design for a manufacturer to make 
certain that he has taken into con- 
sideration many important factors 
before he launches into a program 
of package redesign. 

Sixteen of these factors are as 
follows: 

Is there a need for a new pack- 
age? 

What is the primary appeal of 
the product? 


—_ 


Returns to San Francisco 
“Examiner” 


A. S. Johnson, formerly promotion 
manager of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and, more recently, advertising manager 
of Hastings, retail clothing store of that 
city, has returned to the Examiner in 
his former capacity. 


Joins Free & Sleininger 

R. G. Timmerman, for the last seven 
years head of the media department and 
for the last few years of the radio de- 
partment of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of ree & Sleininger, Chicago, radio 
representatives. 


Kerston Has Own Service 

J. H. W. Kerston, since 1925 adver- 
tising manager of Carl Zeiss, Inc., and, 
more recently European representative 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, has started an advertising counsel 
service at 485 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


+ 
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Has the product a secondary ap- 
peal ? 

What is the purpose of the pack- 
age? 

What are general design trends? 

What are the design trends in the 
industry ? 

Who are the prospects and cus- 
tomers ? 

How about the dealer? 

How will the package be used in 
display? 

How will the package be tied up 
with the advertising? 

What material should be used? 

Is the package possible from a 
production standpoint ? 

Are gadgets necessary? 

Is the product one of a family 
of products? 

What are the designs used by 
competitors ? 

Will consumers 
package? 

Obviously all of these may not 
come up in a consideration of an 
individual package, owing to dif- 
ferent conditions in various indus- 
tries. However, they will serve as 


like the new 


an admirable check list.—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK 
— 
Simons with Cleveland 
“News” 


Harry C. Simons, for six years adver- 
tising and sales director of the Nisley 
chain of shoe stores and later advertising 
director of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, has been appointed to the advertis- 
ing staff of the Cleveland News. 


Packard Advances McKinney 


F. H. McKinney, advertising manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, is 
now general sales and advertising man- 
ager of the company. He has been with 
Packard for twenty years and has been 
advertising manager for the last ten 
years. 


+ ° 
New Account to Hutchins 
The Erdle Perforating Company, 

Rochester, N. Y., perforated sheet metal, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Business magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Deflate the Sales Manager’s Big 
Bag of Tricks 


Most “Smart” 


Ideas Really Transfer the Burden to the Shoulders of 


Somebody Else 
By Bernard Lichtenberg 


Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


RITE-OFFS of unproduc- 

tive assets to get your plant 
to a capacity-to-pay level, and 
oft-times even re-scaling of capital- 
structure, are of essential impor- 
tance if you are to do business in 
the world of today. But this is only 
half a step. The other half is to 
determine the proper price for your 
product after proper write-offs 
have been made. 

Forget your competitors. I am 
willing to believe that most of those 
who are continually reaching out 
for relief from what they consider 
price-cutting oppression do not 
really know what they should 
charge for their products. In all 
too many phases of business all of 
us have been guilty of allowing 
prices and policies of competitors 
to guide us in determining our own. 

It is amusing to watch grown-up 
men relate their own opinions of 
their competitors at one time and 
then to observe them, at some other 
time, in a crisis in their own com- 
pany’s affairs, feebly grasp the 
thinking of those competitors as 
their prop and mainstay. 

Don’t, by any means, jump to the 
conclusion when I say that you 
should be certain that your prices 
are right that I mean prices should 
be reduced—too many sales man- 
agers, to the detriment of stock- 
holders, have too long made price- 
determination synonymous with 
price reduction. That’s the human 
and natural thing for you to do. 
Lower prices in your mind logically 
mean bigger sales volume and, if 
you are a professional sales man- 
ager trained under the mass pro- 
duction era, it was volume that you 
wanted your efforts judged by. 

However, rather than proper 


~ Exeerpts from a speech made at the 
conference of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. 
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price- -determination meaning lower 
prices, it is going to mean, in many 
cases, if I may hazard a guess, an 
upward revision of prices. 

Suppose that the business whose 
sales are under your direction, has 
with proper accounting, legal, engi- 
neering and other necessary advice, 
written off excessive capacity and 
has properly determined the market 
price of its product. Such a com- 
pany, I think it is fair to assert, 
has been deflated—has come down 
to earth—even though its market 
price may be higher. What next? 

My own answer to that question 
is deflation of the sales manager 
and his sales staff. Not in number, 
mind you. Not at all. 


Letting the Air Out of 
the Bag of Tricks 


It is his bag of tricks that I 
would deflate—the so-called smart 
ideas that he used to stimulate sales 
and that, like all stimulators, bring 
their inevitable reactions. I have 
referred to these smart ideas as a 
bag of tricks. Literally, this type of 
sales manager does not have that 
many. What he has might best be 
described as many variations of two 
ideas. 

One idea is the discount idea— 
secret discounts and unintelligent 
quantity discounts. The other idea 
is belief that he can beat the game 
in decreasing the number of func- 
tions necessary to get his goods 
from the factory into the hands of 
the consumer. 

Both efforts in these directions 
are nothing other than attempts to 
eliminate work—work that cannot 
be eliminated. You may eliminate 
work from your list by them, but 
you only put them off on to the 
shoulders of someone else—your 
wholesaler; your retailer or your 
consumer. In the final analysis, you 
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are only cheating, and in the long 
run you pay for it. By you, I mean 
the business that sanctions and em- 
ploys short-cuts which deprive it- 
self or anyone with which it has 
business relations from legitimate 
profit on its transactions. 

I mean, for example, that cry 
“eliminate the wholesaler.” I mean, 
also, that plan which is dishonestly 
presented on house-to-house selling 
which seeks to discredit legitimate 
retailers. You know, in all truth, 
that goods from the time they are 
finished and until they are in the 
consumers’ hands must be financed 
and must be given place utility— 
that is to say they must be access- 
ible and that accessibility must 
naturally be paid for. 


+ 
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These two general functions can 
never be eliminated. The manufac- 
turer may absorb them or he may 
delegate them to new or little- 
known mechanisms, or he may con- 
centrate them in one channel. All 
of this he may do at greater or 
lesser expense than through the 
conventional channels, depending 
upon the individual circumstances 
with which he is concerned. 

These are broad general facts 
that cannot be denied, and there- 
fore I feel safe in saying that any 
sales manager who sponsors or 
acquiesces in a sales policy which 
claims that it can eliminate work 
required to get goods from the 
factory door to the consumer is 
participating in a dishonest policy. 


+ 


More Convenience in the Home 


HE handy-sifter package for 

Sno Sheen Cake Flour illus- 
trated on this page is another ex- 
ample of the steps that are being 
taken by manufacturers to make 
their packages more 
helpful and more con- 
venient in the home. 

The sifter, which is 
of metal, is built into 
the side of each pack- 
age and is exposed by 
tearing away part of the 
label. The sifter can then 
be moved into the sift- 
ing position and the 
crank, which is packed 
in a slot, can be at- 
tached. When the pack- 
age is not in use the 
sifter is pushed back in, 
thus closing the pack- 
age tight and providing 
protection against dust 
and moisture. 

Cake flour manufac- 
turers have instructed 
the housewife to sift 
flour once before mea- 
suring. In this way a 
uniformity of flour con- 
tent is achieved. This 
has meant that the wo- ° 
man had to empty the 
flour into an ordinary 





sifter, thus making an extra task. 

The sifter package, created by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills, permits 
the dispensing of flour directly 
into the measuring cup. 
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Tie-Ups with Beer 


Makers of All Sorts of Products Are Going After the New Market 


EPORTS from cities in all 

parts of the country indicate 
that large increases in Government 
revenues and a decrease in drunk- 
enness and disorder marked the 
first few weeks of the legal sale 
of beer. 

Indications that there is still 
money to be spent were seen by the 
fact that cities such as Boston, San 
Francisco, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Louisville, Wilmington, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore spent between $1,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000 during the 
first week that the new beverage 
was on sale, and the coffers of 
State, Federal and municipal 
treasuries were benefited greatly. 

During the first thirty days from 
New York State alone, the Federal 
Government received more than 
$2,000,000 in taxes and fees, city 
and State another million. 

The thing that bothered the 
brewers and their advertising 
agencies was the question of dis- 
tribution. Restaurants, hotels, 
roadside stands, beer gardens, 
drug stores, food stores, depart- 
ment stores, everybody, was in- 
terested in getting some of the new 
brew. In some classifications re- 
tailers wanted to stay dry. In some 


_ of the States various rules pre- 


vented certain types of outlets 
from functioning as they might 
otherwise have done. 

There was also the fact that beer 
was two different products: A 
beverage on tap at lunch rooms, 
many restaurants and what few 
beer gardens were operating, and 
a bottled product sold through 
grocery stores, some drug stores 
and many other outlets. 

Advertising agencies, sellers of 
space in media and others are in- 
clined to talk about the home mar- 
ket for the brewers. Many of the 
brewers, however, remembering 
the old days of the flowing tap 
are looking with longing eyes upon 
the beer garden and hotel. trade. 
Grocers found that beer greatly 
increased their sales, and thus they 
looked with some apprehension at 
the big chain stores who started 


to make beer a loss leader at three 
bottles for a quarter. 

Naturally, the makers of bottles, 
packages, corrugated containers, 
labels and other similar makers 
profited, and the public was treated 
to another example of the alert- 
ness of manufacturers who went 
after the beer market in a big 
way. 

The pretzel makers started out- 
put at full tilt. News items ap- 
peared pointing out that the 
National Biscuit Company had un- 
filled orders on hand for forty or 
fifty carloads of pretzels; never- 
theless, the company took full 
pages to advertise pretzels. Local 
makers followed suit. Specialty 
stores and department _ stores 
started to bring out earthenware 
mugs, goblets, drinking chairs, 
steins with lead crowns, pewter 
pitchers, white and red linen table- 
cloths, pretzel jars, bar aprons, 
napkins, towels and the like. 


Delicatessen 
Sales Increased 


Immediate increase in sales was 
noted in ham, sausage, salami, 
potato salad, rye bread, cheese bis- 
cuits and potato chips. 

The makers of rye bread and 
other bread suitable for cheese 
sandwiches have for some tiine 
been using space. The Continental 
Baking Company, as was men- 
tioned previously in PRINTERS’ 
INK, ran page advertising giving 
directions for making cheese, west- 
ern and ham sandwiches. 

Frigidaire, having announced the 
marketing of complete equipment 
for cooling of draught beer, ad- 
vertised methods of making a keg 
of beer ready to function as a cool 
beverage within three minutes in- 
stead of the former ten. 

Kelvinator also offered a com- 
plete line of beer cooling equip- 
ment designed to serve all types of 
dispensing enterprise. They an- 
nounced that Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender had decided upon Kel- 
vinator refrigeration equipment for 
its new unit bar. 
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New York hotel men pointed out 
that beer brought increases in total 
food and beverage sales which ran 
from 7 to 20 per cent. At the 
Commodore Hotel beer sales alone 
were more than $900. on the first 
day that beer started to flow. 
Other hotels in large cities re- 
ported gains of 10, 16 and 20 per 
cent in their food business since 
the first day. 

A survey made by the Ahrens 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
Hotel Management, Restaurant 
Management and Hotel World Re- 
wiew, indicates that a $20,000,000 
increase in food and beverage sales 
took place in the 8,000 leading 
hotels and 20,000 leading restau- 
rants in twenty-five States and the 
District of Columbia during the 
period of a month or so. 

These hotels and restaurants have 
also spent more than $25,000,000 
for alterations, repairs and new 
equipment, including the labor in- 
volved in making ready to handle 
beer and wine sales and at least 
$75,000,000 is to be spent on these 
lines in the next few months, ac- 
cording to this company. 

“Our estimated increase in dol- 
lar business we believe to be con- 
servative, considering the enthusias- 
tic reports we have received from 
hotel and restaurant men every- 
where,” Edward H. Ahrens, presi- 
dent of the company, said. 

The Stickney & Poor Spice 
Company, maker of mustard 
which, as any beer drinker knows, 


+ 
Boncilla Account to Archer 


Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, toilet preparations, has placed its 
advertising account with the Archer Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., Cincinnati. A 
campaign using women’s publications and 
Sunday newspapers in metropolitan cen- 
ters is planned. 





Appoints Tyson-Rumrill 
The Monroe Refrigeration & Engineer- 
ing Company, Brockport, N. Y., beverage 
coolers and refrigeration equipment, has 
appointed Tyson-Rumrill, Associated, 
Rochester, N. Y., to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Joins St. Louis Agency 
Earl H. Swanson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Oscar Mayer & Company, 
ckers, Chicago has joined Oakleigh R. 
rench, St. Louis advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 
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goes with the cheese sandwich and 
the stein of beer, advertises a new 
package in the form of a stein 
which had a significant and easily 
understood double use. 

Many a merchandising observer 
pointed out that there were “outs” 
on the other side of the picture. 
Several of them said that milk was 
due for a big drop in per capita 
sales. However, milk’s big brother, 
cheese, had just the opposite story 
to report and newspaper items ap- 
peared telling of the great national 
cheese shortage. Borden, Kraft 
and other big makers used large 
advertising space to push the sales 
of beer’s old-time companion at 
restaurants and places where 
people stand up before a brass rail 
but which mustn’t be called bars 
any more. 

No one as yet has checked up 
on items such as moving picture 
attendance and the sales of candy, 
sweets, and pastry. Many persons 
suspect that beer gardens later on 
in the summer are going to cut 
down greatly the attendance at mo- 
tion picture palaces. 

The Ohmer Recording Company 
and the National Cash Register 
Company both brought out special 
models to sell to the dispensers of 
beer, whether they were amateurs 
in this line or old-timers. 

All in all, the advent of the 
foaming fluid seems to have put a 
fillip into many a line of business 
and to have been pleasing to most 
people. 


+ 
To Direct Roach Sales 


William P. Hartman has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales for 
W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Hart brand canned foods. He has 
been with the Roach organization for the 
last eight years as general superintendent, 
spending a considerable part of his time 
in sales work. 





Noble with Boston Agency 

Howard Noble has joined John W. 
Queen, advertising agency, Boston, as an 
account executive. He was formerly 
secretary of the Master Brewers As- 
sociation. 


F. E. Murphy Heads Utility 
F. E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has been elected 
president of the Manistique, Mich., Light 
& Power Company. 
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April Department Store Linage 


14D estes 


During April Department Store Linage in 
Pittsburgh Newspapers Increased 14.5% 
over March of this year. 


In April during the past four vears Depart- 
ment Store Linage averaged an increase 
of only 7.5% over the preceding month 


of March. 


Such advertising and merchandising activity on the part 
of Pittsburgh's Department Stores is an indication of their 


well-founded optimism that . 


“Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh“ 


’ The Sun-Telegraph in 


April led in twenty-two 
of the thirty-seven Upstairs 
(Main) Department Store 
classifications in the eve- 
ning field. 


More than 50% of the April 
Upstairs(Main) Department 
Store Linage in Pittsburgh 
evening newspapers was 
published by the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONAI 
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John Bull Goes Free Gift Crazy 


Cigarette Advertisers Abuse the Premium by Trying to Outdo Each Other 
in Value of Items Offered 


By McDonough Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


[Eprtor1at Note: Premiums are 
popular and valuable merchandis- 
ing devices in England as well as 
America. Evidence of the premi- 
um’s place in American sales plans 
was presented in the May issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY wherein 
were presented the experiences of 
a large number of our leading ad- 
vertisers with a variety of mer- 
chandise offer plans. 

But, as in everything else, abuse 
of the premium idea leads to seri- 
ous results. Following is the story 
of the current British cigarette war 
in which premiums are playing a 
leading part. As Mr. Rus- 
sell says, the advertisers 
have gone “free gift” 
crazy. They have forgot- 
ten one of the first prin- 
ciples of premium mer- 
chandising, namely, don’t 
let the premium steal the 
spotlight from the product. | 
The extra merchandise be- | 
ing offered should be a 
means to an end. The end | 
should be increased sales ‘ 
of the product not the 
premium. It is a testi- | 
monial to American adver- | 
tisers that, so far, they | 
have not indulged in any 
such foolish, competitive | 
gift battles as the one de- 
scribed by Mr. Russell.} | 


T current rates of ex- | 

change a penny in 
England is roughly the 
equivalent of 1% cents, and 
for many years all the 
leading brands of cigarettes 


BDV MAC 


Government as tobacco duty). Un- 
til about five years ago most of 
these leaders were sold without 
premium offers. Since 1925, how- 
ever, there has been an epidemic of 
coupon-collecting schemes, with 
nearly every manufacturer offering 
gifts varying with the number of 
wrappers or coupons returned by 
the smoker. 

Of course there have been gift 
wars in the past. But this war 
has taken different lines. First 
there was the usual increase in the 
value of the gifts offered, B.D.V. 
cigarettes setting the all-time rec- 
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have been sold at ten for dant as 
sixpence, (of this sixpence 
some 214d goes to the f < FreeVoucher > 
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ord with offers of four-valve radio 
sets and Kodak cameras. A num- 
ber of brokers appeared on the 
horizon and offered to buy or sell 
coupons at fixed prices so that 
smokers who had set their hearts 
on bicycles, radio sets or cameras 
could make sure of obtaining them 
before the offers were withdrawn. 
(A curious sidelight on this ac- 
tivity was the publication by one 
cigarette company of advertise- 
ments offering £100 reward for in- 
formation leading to the conviction 
of coupon-forgers!) 

By this time the gifts had be- 
come so important that the ciga- 
rettes themselves were scarcely 
mentioned in the advertisements. 
Another disquieting feature was 
the way smokers switched from 
brand to brand as the gifts in- 
creased in value. One maker of a 
new cigarette offered silk stock- 
ings, women’s underwear, books 
and fountain pens, and announced 
that he would accept competitors’ 
coupons up to 50 per cent of the 
value! Another introduced instal- 
ment selling into his scheme— 
“have your gift now and send the 
coupons later.” 

Meanwhile, retail shopkeepers 
had become increasingly alarmed, 
as well they might, for every gift 
given away by a cigarette maker 
meant a little less profit for some 
shop. An Act of Parliament was 
introduced to the House of Com- 
mons but failed to find support. 

At first the most popular free 
gifts were invariably articles in the 
“luxury” class but the depression 
has brought new developments. 
Cigarette manufacturers have found 
it expedient to introduce brands 
selling at five for twopence, and 


+ 
Steltz Heads Supplee-Biddle 


William George Steltz, formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager, has 
been elected president of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
He succeeds William B. Munroe, who 
died last week. Mr. Steltz joined the 
company twenty-seven years ago as an 
office boy. 





Welsbach Account to Clements 

The Welsbach Company, Gloucester, 
N. J., -Hotzone broiler-griddles, gas 
heaters, mantles, etc., has appointed the 
Clements Company, Philadelphia, to di- 
rect its advertising. 
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to offer gifts of real utilitarian 
value—boots and shoes, woollen 
mufflers, raincoats, knitted jerseys 
and even men’s suits. Of these of- 
fers the most successful have prob- 
ably been the offer of boots by 
Clubs cigarettes and the offer of 
woollen mufflers in the B.D.V. 
Sports advertisement, while a manu- 
facturer in the Irish Free State 
has had a sensational success with 
offers of tickets in the Irish Hos- 
pitals sweepstake. At least one 
£10,000 prize and many smaller 
have been won by smokers of these 
cigarettes. While it is no secret 
that only a last-minute hitch pre- 
vented one British tobacco firm 
from launching an elaborate scheme 
to let smokers have a free bet on 
any horse they chose in the Epsom 
Derby in return for a number of 
coupons ! 

Until about six months ago the 
Imperial Tobacco Company re- 
fused to join in this struggle, and 
made many attempts to persuade 
the other tobacco firms to with- 
draw their gift offers. Failing in 
this, the company itself produced 
a new cigarette selling at five for 
2d and launched a very aggressive 
gift scheme of its own. 

All the indications are that this 
scheme is being deliberately run at 
a loss and that the Imperial Tobac- 
co Company is prepared to continue 
running it until the other firms 
either capitulate or go under in the 
struggle. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company 
has almost unlimited resources and 
its distributive organization is sec- 
ond to none. If it is determined on 
a fight to the death there is no 
tobacco firm that can stand against 
it. 

+ 
E. G. Wellin Advanced 


Elmer G. Wellin has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. He has been with the 
Merchandise Mart sales staff for the last 
year and prior to that was with the ad- 
vertising department of Marshall Field 
& Company, wholesale. 


Mirski with Wolfson 


Aaron J. Mirski, recently with Mc- 
Quade, Hart & Spencer, has become 
treasurer of William Wolfson and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, sales and adver- 
tising service, 











How Sunkist Triple Checked a 
Market Survey 


Accuracy of Its Own Fresh Fruit Drink Findings Tested by Using 
Contemporary Survey Ratios and Percentages 


By W. B. Geissinger 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


HEN the California Fruit compare them one with another, 

Growers Exchange decided to weigh the results on the basis of 
measure its fresh fruit drinks previously established facts, estab- 
market, it was concerned only with lish mean ratios and then com- 
the fractional accuracy of the pute composite “units of one” for 
measurement. Cold facts, good, bad _ national projection purposes. 
or indifferent, were the main ob- With these various units estab- 
jectives. The final answer was to lished, it was then a simple matter 
stand on the merits of these find- of mathematics to project the cross- 


ings alone. section findings to a national basis. 
The survey was made over a_ But even this answer was not accu- 
forty-four-week period, in six rep- rate enough for the Exchange. It 


resentative cities. These cities were must check and double check its 
chosen to give a fair cross-section own units of measurement to make 
of the country as a whole, three sure they were correct. It is in this 
being selected for their geograph- checking method that the survey 
ical position and three on a popula- remains unique in its field. 
tion basis. Three were approx- a ee 
imately the same population, three ¢,,,, a 
ave a Check 

ranged from a large through a 
medium-sized city to a small city. Two contemporary surveys in 
Students in classes of business ad- the soda fountain field were being 
ministration in universities in or conducted by two other groups at 
near these cities conducted the field the same time the Exchange was 
survey, under direct supervision of making its survey. One survey was 
the advertising department of the national in scope while the other 
Exchange. was local in character but intensive 

Each week 1,869 soda fountains in detail. Although neither of these 
were personally contacted. Tabula- surveys contained sufficient data on 
tions on 229 questions for each fresh fruit drinks to warrant a 
soda fountain were recorded. These direct comparative check with the 
questions covered every possible Exchange survey, their major find- 
phase of fountain operations—from ings on fountain operations were 
location and fountain length to sufficiently broad to serve as a 
management and profit on invest- checking agency against the ratios 
ment. No detail on fountain opera- established by the Exchange sur- 
tion was considered too small to vey. 


record and no situation was found In this regard it is interesting 
too unique to eliminate it from the to _note that these three surveys, 
general picture. each operating in different parts of 

When the field survey was com- the country and each gathering 
pleted there were some 42,000 indi- vital statistics relative to their own 


vidual answers to questions to be business, all showed remarkably 
segregated, tabulated and weighted close similarities in their established 


according to their relative impor- ratios. 
tance and adjusted for seasonable As an illustration of how ratios 
variations. and percentages may be used inter- 


With this job completed, the next changeably with contemporary sur- 
step was to take the findings of the  veys let us take as an example the 
six individual cities separately, Exchange’s application of this 
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theory to its own _ problem. 

From the Exchange survey, ten 
factors or “units of one” were 
established, all weighted and ad- 
justed to hold the same ratio one 
to the other for projection pur- 
poses. Each factor whether used 
alone or collectively fitted into the 
picture as a component part. Con- 
sequently there was but one answer 
to the number of cars of fruit sold 
annually in the fresh fruit drinks 
market when these figures were 
projected to a national basis. But 
how was the Exchange to know 
whether this final answer was in 
accord with the ratios established 
by the other surveys? 

From one survey it was found 
that $1,460,000,000 was spent at the 
fountains during 1931. From an- 
other survey it was found that 31 
per cent of total dollar sales in drug 
stores are fountain items. Here 
were two figures to check against 
the Exchange’s own ratios. From 
other sources it found additional 
figures and ratios that held con- 
stant to its own survey figures. 

By applying its projection units 
to other survey ratios a_ basic 
figure was found that held constant 
with the other survey findings. 
Here was proof number one that 
the Exchange's unit findings were 
adjusted correctly. 


Determining the Fountain 
Operator's Profit 


Then by checking the amount of 
fruit purchased by fountain opera- 
tors, the cost of the fruit, the num- 
ber of oranges and lemons used 
per serving, and the selling cost of 
the drink, the Exchange was not 
only able to measure the volume of 
its juice market but was able to 
tell the fountain operator his, profit 
on fresh fruit drinks as well. These 
same profit figures were later used 
in the survey as a cross check on 
the accuracy of the projection 
units. 

When the final volume figure of 
the Exchange was ready for a 
three-way check against the estab- 
lished ratios of the other surveys, 
two outstanding conclusions were 
apparent. First, contemporary sur- 
veys show constant ratios on major 
findings and, secondly, projection 
units can be adjusted from these 
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constant ratios to show a true na- 
tional picture. 

Proof of these two conclusions 
are given in the final answer of the 
Exchange survey : 

Method I. 15,995 cars of oranges 
and lemons consumed in fresh fruit 
drinks in’ 1931. (Exchange pro- 
jection units.) 

Method II. 15,801 cars of oranges 
and lemons. (Ratios used from 
Contemporary Survey 1.) 

Method III. 15,780 cars of 
oranges and lemons. (Ratios used 
from Contemporary Survey 2.) 


Contemporary Surveys 
Only a Check 


3ut what of measuring my mar- 
ket when there are no contemporary 
surveys to serve as a cross check ?” 
you will ask. To which we reply 
that since any survey properly 
planned and properly executed sup- 
plies basic units and comparative 
ratios, contemporary surveys merely 
supplement these same ratios in 
different terms. If your projection 
units are properly weighted and 
adjusted the final answer will be 
the same. 

Thus we see how the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, fortunate 
to conduct its own fresh fruit 
drinks survey at a time when two 
contemporary and similar surveys 
were in progress, was able to prove 
its answer with a Q.E.D. 

The survey was conducted be- 
cause of the Exchange's belief 
that facts should always precede 
theories. 

Before 1921 the soda fountains 
were discouraging the sale of fresh 
fruit drinks because of the effort 
and time involved in preparing 
them. The Exchange was quick to 
recognize this fact, and as a re- 
sult, four years’ experimental work 
on juice extractors followed. 

The first extractors resembled 
the old-fashioned washing machine 
with the hand crank, then came the 
various designs of electrical ex- 
tractors all with their imperfections 
and prohibitive high prices. It was 
not until 1921 that the Exchange 
decided to go into the extractor 
manufacturing business and turn 
out a modern up-to-date electrical 
device that would provide an easy 
means for extracting juice, and, at 
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the same time, remain within reach 
of the consumer’s purse. Since it 
was not the Exchange’s motive to 
profit on the sale of extractors, 
they were sold then, as they are 
today, at actual cost of production. 
The only purpose was to increase 
the consumption of oranges and 
lemons in juice form. 

The wisdom of this move is 
exemplified by the tremendous out- 
let for citrus fruits developed since 
the Exchange took over the manu- 
facturing of the Sunkist extractor. 
Its continued importance is further 
exemplified in the 68 per cent in- 
crease in fresh fruit drinks, as 
shown by the survey, during the 
last eight years. 

In 1921 there were but 500 ex- 
tractors in use. Today there are 
over 66,000 Sunkist senior extrac- 
tors in commercial operation, nearly 
80,000 junior extractors and over 
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Pacific Clubs Convention 


Plans Progressing 

“Advertising’s New Job Today” will 
be the theme of the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association to be held at Sacramento, 
Calif., June 18 to 21. 

General assembly sessions are being 
arranged for the first three days by a 
committee composed of Douglas McPhee, 
editor, Western Advertising; Don E. Gil- 
man, vice-president, National Broadcast- 
ing Company; Professor Royal A. 
Roberts, University of California; Fred 
Tomaschke, Tomaschke-Elliott; Larry W. 
Lane, publisher, Sunset Magazine, and 
Walter W. R. May, general manager, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Group discussions will be held on four- 
teen departmental subjects under the di- 
rection of Charles W. Collier, Recorder 
Printing and Publishing Company. John 
Howard Payne, business manager, Sacra- 
mento Union, is general convention 
chairman. C. E. Borum, president, 
Sacramento Advertising Club, heads the 
reception committee. 


New Accounts to Sun Agency 

The Reynolds Spring Company, Bonny- 
ware and molded plastics, and Yardman, 
Inc., garden machinery, both of Jackson, 
Mich., have appointed the Sun Advertis. 
ing Company, Toledo, to direct their 
advertising accounts. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used on both 
accounts. 


Sheboygan “Press” Appoints 
The Sheboygan, Wis., Press has ap- 
pointed Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
es representative, effective June 
, 1933 
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1,250,000 Sunkist reamers in the 
homes throughout the nation. These 
66,000 Sunkist seniors consume 
13,330 carloads of oranges and 
lemons annually while the junior 
extractors in the home consume 
855 oranges per person per year 
as compared with a per capita 
supply of oranges estimated at 
seventy-two. 

Briefly that is the history of the 
juice extractor during the last 
decade. Today, because of the far- 
sighted program developed by the 
advertising department of the Ex- 
change, one-seventh of the entire 
United States citrus crop is con- 
sumed in the form of fresh fruit 
drinks at the soda fountains. This 
new market for citrus fruits has 
come into being during the last ten 
years and now exceeds by three 
times the combined exports of all 
citrus shipped to foreign countries. 


+ 


"a. ° 0 : 
Heads Chicago Financial 
Group 
Chester L. Price, assistant manager of 
the business extension department of the 
City National Bank & Trust Company, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Chi- 
cago Financial Ad- 
vertisers at their 
annual meeting last 

week. 

Other new of- 
ficers are: First 
vice- a 5 4 
Waibel, Conti- 
nental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Company; 
second vice-presi- 
dent, R. R. Jeffris, 
Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank; 
third  vice-presi- 
aon W. G. Donne, 
Chicago City Bank 
& Trust Company. 
These were re- 
elected: Executive 
secretary, Preston E. Reed; recording 
secretary, Ruth H. Gates, State Bank & 
Trust Company of Evanston; treasurer, 
Dorothy S. Trevino, Personal Loan & 
Savings Bank. 

The board of directors for 1933-34 
consists, in addition to the officers, of 
the following: Guy W. Cooke, J. M. 
Easton, Carl A. Gode, Samuel Witting, 
G, Prather Knapp, Charles S. Frye, and 
Fred W. Mathison, the retiring president. 





Photo by Moffett Studio 
Chester L. Price 


Has Railway Account 
The Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations, Chicago, has appointed 
Reincke-Ellis- Younggreen & Finn, of that 
city, as its advertising agency. 
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A major market like OBSERVER CITY is 
manna to the wise salesmanager. 

















OBSERVER CITY .... That’s it! The 
shaded portion of the map of Hudson 
County, New Jersey . . . . Observer City, 
17th city of America in point of population 
.... Many dealers tosell thru . . . . 384,033 
population to sell to. 


If you want to beat last year’s sales record 
come into OBSERVER CITY thru the 
Jersey Observer’s columns... . 


In OBSERVER CITY there are more 
grocery outlets, more drug stores, more 
automobile owners, and more one family 
homes than in any other section in 
Hudson County.... 


Jersey Observer 


OFFICES 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


HOBOKEN - JERSEY CITY ~- UNION CITY 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 

















Yes, Even Against Odds, Steady 
Effort Wins 


How an Industrial Advertiser, Working Against Handicaps, Has 
Attained Acceptance 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By J. O. Lashar 


American Cable Co., Inc 


Advertising Manager, 


N part, this is the story of an 

idea born in a restaurant. 

More broadly, the restaurant in- 
cident is a sort of close-up in the 
story of the merchandising de- 
velopment of an industrial product. 

J. O. Lashar, advertising man- 
ager of the American Cable 
Company, Inc., sat down to break- 
fast. He had ordered orange 
juice, oatmeal, two three-minute 
eggs, and coffee. The orange juice 
and the oatmeal were excellent. But 
the eggs had been boiled so hard as 
to seem case-hardened. 

“Miss,” he said to the waitress, 
“T wish you'd do something about 
these eggs. There are times when 
I like them hard-boiled. For in- 
stance, on picnics. But not for 
breakfast.” 

The waitress said, “Surely, sir! 
I'll bring you two others.” And 
while she was gone, an idea took 
form in the mind of an advertising 
manager. 

Shortly, there will appear in 
business-paper advertising a head- 
line that will read: “We Like "Em 
Hard-Boiled.” The illustration, a 
composite photograph, will reveal 
a man-at-a-desk (obviously a 
buyer). Two giant hands are tak- 
ing him out of an eggshell. The 
copy, in part: 

“We like ‘em ‘hard-boiled’ if 
they ask us to prove that Tru-LAY 
Preformed Wire Rope will save 
them money. We welcome such an 
inquiry from a man who knows 
what he wants . and wants to 
be shown. That’s the way our 
best customers have been hatched, 
because shrewd and careful buyers 
are alive to possible savings in 
wire rope. 

“We expect you to be ‘hard- 
boiled’ in the matter. Because we 
know that if you convince yourself 
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that Tru-LAy gives much better 
and longer service, we will add an- 
other customer to our long list of 
TRU-LAY users. -" 

Tru-Lay wire rope, on which 
the American Cable Company holds 
a patent, is a product comparatively 
new in an industry rather ripe with 
age. Before the new rope came 
along, wire rope was just wire 
rope. True, there were recognized 
makes; and wire rope was being 
advertised. But many a time, many 
a creator of advertising for it had 
been hard put for something to say 
about it. 


A President 
Becomes Inquisitive 


Then the American Cable Com- 
pany’s president, Walter B. Lashar, 
picked up a foot-long piece of wire 
rope and examined it. At that mo- 
ment, he didn’t know much about 
the internal technicalities; but 
what caught his eye was the faci 
that the severed ends had been 
bound around with wire. 

“That’s what you call seizing,” 
someone explained. “You see, if 
the seizing weren't there, the ends 
would spread open.” 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Lashar re- 
marked, “that that’s not a good 
idea.” 

“But,” said someone, patiently, 
“it really is an excellent idea. In 
fact, it’s necessary. You see, the 
rope is held together under tension. 
That’s the way it’s made.” 

“And that’s the part of it,” Mr. 
Lashar pointed out, “that doesn’t 
seem to me to be a good idea—the 
way the rope is made. I think we 
can start with the manufacturing 
method and improve it.” 

Improve it, they did. The new 
product is a wire rope that is pre- 
formed. The wire that goes into 
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its structure is sort of fore- 
ordained, so that when the wires 
and strands are assembled they go 
together naturally. No longer, with 
this new rope, was it necessary to 
seize the ends where they were cut 
off. No longer would they spread 
apart. They stayed put. 

Therein lay one _ advantage. 
There were a number of others. 

And here was a rope that could 
be talked about in advertising. Here 
was a product wherein lay reasons- 
wh y—technical reasons, 
about which a copy writer F 
could write specific, selling 
facts, and facts that an art- 
ist could illustrate with 
reason-why art. 

Those reasons-why went 
into advertising copy and 
into illustration. 

The artwork was strik- | 
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versity of Missouri. It needs to be 
shown. It demands evidence. How 
good is a new idea, a new design, 
a new product? The only answer 
is performance. 

Here entered an element of time. 
Rather radically, a wire rope dif- 
fers from, say a flashlight 
powder. It takes at least some 
time for wire rope to prove itself. 

There entered, also, a handicap- 
ping element of comparative costs. 
Tru-Lay rope was more expensive. 








ing and dramatic. It rang CROSS YOUR FINGERS 


many changes. It set forth | 
in pictures the dramatized 


_LIKE THIS 








story of the benefits the new 
rope would confer upon its 
users. And throughout the 
advertising—carried in a 
wide range of business pa- 
pers—ran a little, keynote 
picture. It was, and is, 
a close-up drawing. It 
harks back to that time | 
when President Lashar ex- 

amined a piece of rope and | 
asked questions about it. | 
For it pictures two rope- | 
ends. One is labeled, “The 
Old.” It is a rope-end that 
has been seized; and yet, 
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A SIMPLE EXPLANATION 
Why TRU-LAY Outwears 
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despite the seizing, its 
strands spread open. The 
other is labeled, “The 
New.” It is a sevefed end 
of Tru-Lay. Its wires and strands 
unseized, lie closely and compactly 
together. 

The message went into business 
papers that are read by men in the 
oil industry, other papers that are 
read by men in the construction and 
contracting industry, and others 
that are read by men in the busi- 
ness of operating and maintaining 
buildings. It went out, also through 
the medium of direct mail. 

But the engineering mind, rather 
generally, is a mind that may have 
been trained, cn masse, in the Uni- 


Performance records are fast becoming available 
to supplement the reason-why story 


Many a man who would have 
bought it for his own use, or 
specified it for another’s use, eyed 
his cost sheets—and hesitated. 

Against these handicaps, the ad- 
vertising went on, telling its story, 
reiterating its reasons why, re-im- 
pressing its drawings of the con- 
trasting rope-ends. 

Although it had not yet estab- 
lished long-time records in actual 
service, the rope could be tested in 
machines that duplicated and accel- 
erated regular service effects. 

Interest grew, also, in the chan- 
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nels of distribution. Dealers were 
hearing about it, and reading about 
it. 
Here and there, installations of 
the new rope went into use; and 
service records began to grow. 
Month by month, the service rec- 
ords lengthened. Reports of per- 
formance began to flow into 
headquarters; and stories of per- 
formance began to appear in the 
Tru-Lay advertising. 


Good Material for 
Direct Mail 


Here was a kind of advertising 
message that lent itself, readily, to 
direct mail. The company found 
that a service record, reproduced 
from the original field report, or 
from the letter of a satisfied user, 
can be conveyed, impressively, in 
a broadside. 

The direct-mail material went— 
and still goes—to dealers, who re- 
distribute it to their customers and 
rospects. 

F pry that material talked—and 
still talks—the dealer’s language. 
More specifically, it talks the 
language that the dealer talks to 
his customers. 

In the view of the American 
Cable Company, the situation as to 
the attitude, the point of view, of 
direct-mail advertising can be sized 
up with an analogy about like this: 

A man who wants a fountain 
pen goes into a store and makes his 
want known. The dealer shows him 
a pen. Assume that it’s a Parker. 
Concerning the merits of that pen, 
what does the dealer say? 

Well, he might take a deep 
breath and launch into something 
like this: 

“Mr. Parker thinks that this 
pen embodies structural features 
that make it superior. You see that 
curved feed? Mr. Parker says that 
that feature alone makes this pen 
outstanding. Then notice the nib. Mr. 
Parker likes that, too. In fact, all 
around, Mr. Parker is quite strong 
for that pen.” 

As a matter of fact, of course, 
what the dealer actually says is 
about this: 

“The Parker is a good pen. It’s 
made by a firm that’s been in the 
pen business for years. But to me, 
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the best evidence of that pen’s 
value is that the people who buy it 
from me like it. I know it has 
given them good service—or, be- 
lieve me, I’d hear about it. And so 
I know it will please you.” 

Direct-mail advertising of Tru- 
Lay rope doesn’t carry to its re- 
cipient the impression that here is 
a piece of literature that originated 
with the manufacturer. 

Rather, it is the dealer, himself, 
who speaks. Thus, a broadside is 
likely to present, upon its outer 
aspect, a facsimile of the dealer’s 
own letterhead, upon which ap- 
pears a letter from the dealer, 
signed in the dealer’s own hand- 
writing. 

Thus the advertising, business- 
paper display and direct mail, has 
kept hammering away. It still 
goes on. It has produced interest- 
ing effects. 

At a fairly recent stage, the ad- 
vertiser deemed it wise to estab- 
lish relations that would permit 
other manufacturers of wire rope 
to manufacture Tru-Lay under 
licenses. 


Developing an 
Institutional Flavor 


The advertising took on, in part, 
a tone somewhat institutional; and 
this institutional copy ran as a sort 
of overtone to the other advertis- 
ing. Last month, one effect of 
that institutional copy became visi- 
ble in the form of a page in a 
general-business medium. 

The page was headed: “Why We 
Manufacture and Recommend Pre- 
formed Wire Rope.” The copy told 
why. It listed.ten reasons. Illus- 
tration also told why—the two 
contrasting rope-ends, one seized, 
but spread open, the other unseized, 
but clean-cut and compact. 

And the page was signed by, not 
only the American Cable Company, 
Inc., but also by these others: The 
American Steel & Wire Co., the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
the E. H. Edwards Co., the Hazard 
Wire Rope Co. the MacWhyte 
Co., the Pacific Wire Rope Co., the 
Wickwire, Spencer Steel Co., the 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., and 
the Wire Rope Manufacturing & 
Equipment Co. 
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There Are Twelve Basic Plans. for 
Compensating Salesmen 


These, in Turn, Are Variations of Straight Commission or Straight 
Salary Methods 


CaLiFoRNIA-WESTERN States LiFe 
InsuRANCE Co, 
SACRAMENTO 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Will you please send me or tell me how 
I can get details of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion plans being used by large national 
institutions in the mercantile manufac- 
turing and distribution lines? 
Paut H. WEBBER, 
Agency Organizer. 


ALESMEN’S compensation 
plans vary with business con- 
ditions. In times of financial stress 
fairly simple plans are often made 
so complicated that they break 
down under their own weight. The 
result of all these variations and 
complications is that whereas there 
are apparently several hundred 
different types of compensation 
plans, actually most of them can 
be made to fit into certain broad 
outlines. 

Following are summarized the 
most commonly used plans: 

1. Commission. This in turn is 
divided into the straight commis- 
sion plan, which means paying the 
salesman a predetermined com- 
mission on a sale; the sliding com- 
mission plan, on which the sales- 
man is given a certain percentage 
up to a certain point, after which 
the size of the commission auto- 
matically increases or decreases as 
further sales totals are reached; 
the group commission plan, where- 
by the manufacturer’s merchandise 
is divided into groups and each 
group carries a different percent- 
age of commission. 

2. Straight salary. The salesman 
is paid a fixed income regardless 
of his sales, the size of his salary, 
of course, being determined by his 
success as a salesman. 

The straight salary and the 
straight commission plans are the 
basic plans from which all others 
stem. 

3. Salary and commission. The 
salesman receives a salary and in 
addition gets a percentage on all 
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sales or on sales above a certain 
figure. The commission may vary 
as to production or maybe on a 
sliding scale, as to volume. The 
salary is a definite sum payable at 
stated intervals. 

4. Drawing account and com- 
mission, This is a variation of 
Plan 3 except that in this case the 
relation of the straight commission 
plan is more obvious. The draw- 
ing account is an advance on the 
salesman’s commissions that are 
paid to him like a salary. If he 
falls behind his expected volume, 
he is supposed to make good on his 
drawing account before he again 
collects commission. 

5. Salary plus expense against a 
commission. Under this plan salary 
and expense are deducted from the 
commission earned on sales, the 
excess, if there is any, being paid 
the salesman. 

6. Salary and commission on 
sales over a certain amount or 
quota. The salesman gets a straight 
salary and then draws his commis- 
sion on those sales that go over 
his quota or a definite amount set 
in advance. 

7. Salary and percentage of sav- 
ing. A salesman is given a quota 
for his territory and at the same 
time a budget based on an analysis 
of the cost of covering his terri- 
tory in the past and the prediction 
of the amount of his current ex- 
pense based on that analysis and 
the study of current conditions. A 
percentage figure is then deter- 
mined to cover the expenses of the 
salesman’s territory. 

8. Bonus. An outgrowth of the 
plans already outlined was the giv- 
ing of some form of bonus for 
specific services or achievement. 
Following are some variations of 
the bonus plan: 

a: Bonus on special features. 

b. On net profits. 

c. On total sales. 

d. On quota excess. 
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e. On low sales costs. C. K. Woodbridge in Printers’ 
f. On service to the house. Ink, August 14, 1930, outlined this 
g. On increased efficiency. plan as follows: 


h. On promotional work. 

i. On calls. 

j. On branch office sales. 

The bonus may be combined with 
straight salary or with commission 
or with modifications of salary and 
commission plan. Also it may be 
of various kinds, such as_ the 
straight cash prize, a merchandise 
prize, a cash sum determined on a 
percentage basis, etc. 

9. Task and bonus. The sales- 
man is paid for definite tasks and 
given a bonus as an extra incen- 
tive for performance. Under the 
heading of tasks come such things 
as daily calls, follow-ups, demon- 
strations, putting up advertising 
material and various other activi- 
ties. Payment for tasks may be 
made by commissions, salary or 
fixed amounts for each task. 

10. Point system. In order to 
operate a task and bonus plan sat- 
isfactorily, the management must 
introduce an equitable system for 
recommending tasks and comput- 
ing their value. There are many 
variations of the point system, too 
numerous to cover in this article. 

11. Sales and service quota plan. 


= 


San Francisco Club Elects 

Earle V. Weller, vice-president and 
Pacific Coast manager of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, Charles Pritchard, sales man- 
ager, Bonestall Company; treasurer, 
Edmond Goldman, advertising manager, 
San Francisco Bank; secretary, Elsie 
McElaney, Livingston Bros., Inc. 

Directors elected are: A. B. Mueller, 
Don Silas, Wilmot P. Rogers, Charles 
W. Collier and Walter F. Stevens. 


Quire Has Own Business 


Joseph H. Quire has established an 
advertising agency under his own name 
in the Capital National Bank Building, 
Sacramento, Calif. He was formerly 
advertising manager for Hale Bros., San 
Francisco. 


Bryan Heads Relief Work 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Community 
Chests and Councils, Ine., national 
charity and relief fund organization 


a. A sales quota and a service 
quota. This plan establishes a 
quota. There are many plans for 
establishing quotas. Some use as 
a basis the previous year’s sales, 
population, business enterprise, etc., 
in a territory. The service quota 
is the number of tasks that should 
be performed in relation to total 
calls. 

b. A point system by which ac- 
tual sales and services are trans- 
lated into credit points. 

c. A method by which credit 
points (the work done) are trans- 
lated into earnings. 

d. Salary and expense allowance 
must be arrived at and is based on 
previous pay. 

e. A plan for paying to the sales- 
man the difference between his total 
credit points (actual sales and ser- 
vice performed) and the total debit 
points (money in salary and ex- 
pense allowance advanced). 

12. Prise contests. This form of 
sales stimulation, although it ac- 
tually is a kind of compensation, is 
seldom considered in the drawing 
of a compensation plan.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


— 


Donilon Heads Town Criers 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Town Criers of Rhode Island, Charles E. 
Donilon, Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
Company, was chosen chief crier. Deputy 
chief criers elected were: Russell B. 
Stapleton, Advertisers’ Engraving Com- 
pany; James A. Doherty, Providence 
Journal, and John F. O'Donnell, O’Don- 
nell & Company, Inc. 

Daniel S. Mahoney was named bell- 
man; Ernest J. Meyer, scrivener, and 
Horace G. Belcher, trumpeter. Councilors 
elected were: Raymond C. Noren, Ed- 
ward Barber, and George Wise, Jr. 


Appoints Gerth 


The Powerstat Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, automatic gas pilot light controls, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Edwin P. Gerth & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 


° x 
Isinglass Account to Conover 

Advertising of the Cape Ann Isinglass 
Company, oe we Mass., has been 
placed with the S. A. Conover Company, 
Boston. A business-paper campaign in 
brewery publications is planned. 
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Young Report Favors Present 
Agency Commission 


(Continued from page 5) 


crease to this rate where, as with 
some metropolitan newspapers, a 
lower one was paid. At the pres- 
ent time this commission and cash 
discount are uniform throughout 
the general periodical field, with 
immaterial exceptions.” 
. e 2 


In an effort to establish just what 
degree of righteousness this com- 
mission possessed, Mr. Young, as 
previously related, approached ad- 
vertisers, agencies and publishers 
by means of questionnaires and 
personal contact. Out of an im- 
posing list of advertisers he re- 
ceived 101 replies. It was his ef- 
fort to determine just what value 
advertisers placed on agencies’ ser- 
vice and to establish whether they 
thought the 15 per cent commission 
was fair or otherwise. 

Out of the 101 advertisers who 
answered, eighty-six expressed the 
opinion that an agency is either a 
necessary or desirable mechanism 
for them to have available, their 
reasons being these: 

That they could not maintain an 
advertising staff of equal ability 
and variety at a cost as low as 15 
per cent. 

That the outside independent 
view is a very valuable feature of 
agency service. 

That the experience which the 
agency has with a variety of adver- 
tising problems makes its advice 
more valuable than that of a group 
confined to one problem. 

The composite pictures formed 
from the various answers reflect 
every degree of relationship. With 
fifty-four out of the 101, the agency 
relationship may be described as 
one of complete confidence and 
mutuality of interest. Out of ninety 
advertisers fifty-two say definitely 
that the agency has made important 
contributions to the upbuilding of 
their businesses. 

Out of ninety-two advertisers 
who answered the question, nine- 
teen considered 15 per cent exces- 
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sive compensation for the agent 
and others regarded it as satisfac- 
tory. Fifty-eight said they could 
see no disadvantage in the present 
method of agency compensation. 

* 


Another investigation was made 
among publishers to ascertain how 
they view the agency and what 
value it has for them. A study of 
these figures indicates to Mr. 
Young that: 

“The publisher cannot maintain 
his volume without a constant flow 
of new business; that more of this 
new business comes from new ad- 
vertisers than from old; that the 
chief factors in expanding the pub- 
lisher’s volume is the cumulative 
retention of part of each year’s 
business. When we examine the 
record of experience in the sale of 
advertising for all media, we find 
that it appears to be easily sold in 
association with the creation of ad- 
vertising.” 

Thus the agency’s value to the 
publisher, since creation is neces- 
sary to sale, is obvious. 

Still another exhaustive study 
was made among the agencies 
themselves to ascertain their costs 
and profits. Some interesting figures 
were shown. For example, one 
agency expended $1,034,560 on an 
account and gained a net profit of 
69/100 of 1 per cent. 

In accounts above $1,000,000, 
says the report, there appears some 
tendency for the rate of net profit 
to increase. However, on one ac- 
count of over $1,000,000 a 3.77 loss 
was shown in 193], 

Over a ten-year period this ac- 
count, with expenditures of more 
than a million dollars each year, 
showed an average profit of just 
under 3 per cent—which is just 
about the average for agencies in 
general, under the present system. 

* * 

As the result of all his study, 
Mr. Young reaches this conclusion : 

“The history of the advertising 
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agency clearly shows that no ad- 
vertiser, publisher or agency owner 
deliberately planned and set up the 
agency structure as it exists today. 

“Not since its very early days 
does the agency appear in the real 
sense of the term as the ‘agent’ of 
the publisher. In selling what they 
had to sell, in performing what 
they undertook to perform, they 
served the interests of both publish- 
ers and advertisers when either 
found it profitable to engage them 
to do so. 

“In the process of promoting the 
use of the publisher’s space both 
agency operator and publisher 
learned from experience three facts 
which appear to be fundamental 
and universal in their application 
to the sale of advertising. These 
are: 

“First, that the use of advertis- 
ing does not result from an acute 
need felt by the advertiser as often 
as it does from a conception of 
future possibilities presented to 
him. Therefore such conceptions 
for the use of advertising may 
profitably be sold. 

“Second, that such conceptions 
may be sold most easily through 
the creation of advertising copy, 
and are in fact very difficult to sell 
without it. 

“Third, that the use of advertis- 
ing is most soundly sold where the 
best opportunity exists to study its 
application to a particular adver- 
tiser’ s possibilities. 

“All that the advertising agency 
is and does today grew out of its 
experience with these three facts 
in the promotion of the use of 
advertising. Advertising agencies 
gradually developed a more effec- 
tive mechanism for supplying these 
three requirements of advertising 
promotion than any individual pub- 
lisher was able to develop. As this 
was demonstrated, periodical pub- 
lishers ceased competing with agen- 
cies in these activities, and eventu- 
ally some other types of miedia 
owners did the same. 

“This publisher support acceler- 
ated the development of the agency 
as we know it today. Crystallizing 
in the publisher’s recognition stand- 
ards, it protected the agency in its 
development of new advertisers; 
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furnished a check on inexperience 
in the agency business; set a pub- 
lic-opinion standard for agency 
compensation; encouraged the ex- 
pansion of agency service; and 
weeded out the men who could not 
compete in the delivery of that 
service. 

“Upon the operations of the 
agency mechanism as thus devel- 
oped, the publishing business of the 
entire country now relies for a 
very large proportion of its income. 
The interests, greater or less, of 
17,000 publishers are involved in 
the agency structure. Few, if any, 
of these are able to perform the 
functions the agency now performs 
for them. Irrespective of the ques- 
tion of compensation, the preserva- 
tion of the agency mechanism is a 
necessity to the publisher.” 

Mr. Young admits that there is 
“nothing sacred about the agency 
rate and it has varied from time to 
time all the way from 25 to 10 per 
cent. But at all times it has been 
set primarily by agency experience 
and has been accepted or rejected 
by individual publishers as they 
saw fit.” 

He admits also that it is prob- 
ably true that in agency operations 
there do occur occasional combina- 
tions of circumstances which pro- 
duce such incomes that might be 
called excessive. 

However, he sees no chance to 
have this total cost of 15 per cent 
more equitably distributed among 
advertisers. 

“It appears clear,” he says, “that 
any attempt to distribute it by a 
so-called ‘sliding scale’ based on 
volume alone would produce at 
least as many inequities as the 
present method. As between two 
advertisers, each expending $100,- 
000, one would still need, demand, 
and get more service than the 
other. Likewise, any attempt to 
distribute these costs on the basis 
of pieces of advertising material 
prepared, and other service factors, 
is defeated by the variable factors 
in each individual agency’s costs. 
Only by offering the advertiser a 
service in which he chose which 
services he would buy, and what 
quality of skill in those services he 
wanted, could a charge more nearly 
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approximate to the cost of each ad- 
vertiser’s service be made. 

“But such a method would also 
return agency service to a price- 
competitive basis, with the de- 
terioration in that service which 
has always resulted from agency- 
price competition. It would reduce 
the agency’s freedom to create and 
protect advertising and to judge 
what services were needed to do 
this. Either this would result 
eventually in a lower volume of 
advertising and a higher advertis- 
ing rate or it would throw back 
on every individual publisher a 
creative cost which would inevi- 
tably appear again in his rate 
structure. 

“There does not appear to be any 
other basis for agency charges than 
the one now made as long as the 
promotion necessities of publishers 
call for the maintenance of a pool 
of service for all advertisers and 
all publishers. So far as the indi- 
vidual advertiser and individual 
publisher is concerned, the cost of 
this service would appear to be an 
item of wunallocatable overhead 
which can only be distributed more 
or less arbitrarily in proportion to 
volume. 

“There remains only the ques- 
tion whether from the distribution 
of these costs, by the general rules 
above, the small group of adver- 
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tisers with expenditure exceeding 
$1,000,000 on a single product 
should in any degree be exempt. 

“In advertisers of this class there 
is the same difference of opinion 
about agency compensation as is 
found in other cases. Some are 
entirely satisfied with it in their 
own case; some are not. 

“There seems to be a widespread 
suspicion that most of the very 
largest advertisers place their busi- 
ness at less than card rates. All 
the evidence is to the contrary. 

“What is true is that the very 
large advertiser receives a quantity 
and quality of service, collateral 
and direct, in excess of that re- 
ceived by most advertisers. He 
often receives without extra charge 
collateral services for which other 
advertisers pay, and sometimes re- 
ceives these in large degree. He 
always receives the maximum abili- 
ties of the agency personnel.” 

And then with the assertion that 
“it would seem that the flat rate 
of which all publishers and all ad- 
vertisers carry in proportion to 
volume a share of the total direct 
and indirect costs of the advertising 
service structures, is either right 
for all advertisers and publishers 
or wrong for all,” Mr. Young 
reaches the three conclusions set 
forth in the box at the beginning 
of this article. 
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Dramatizing the Salesman’s Call 


How the Agfa Ansco Corporation Is Getting the Dealer to Look 


into a New 


By Amos 


HEN I told recently in these 

pages that go-givers were dis- 
placing go-getters in present-day 
selling, two manufacturers wrote to 
ask how a salesman could get to see 
a retailer these days even though 
he had an excellent go-giver idea. 
One of them pointed out, “So many 
retailers have taken a licking that 
a salesman with the best resale 
plan in the world gets the empty 
pocket gesture long before he has a 
chance to tell his interesting sales 
idea.” 

I am not suggesting that anyone 
copy the idea which Agfa Ansco 
Corporation is now using success- 
fully, but it proves a point. No 
matter how good a product or re- 
sale plan a company may have, it 
has to dramatize that plan in days 
like these. Certainly the Ansco 
people have done a real job of 
dramatization in putting over a new 
profit-increasing plan for dealers. 

Some time ago retail druggists 
in seven Eastern States received 
through the mails a rather startling 
bit of printed matter. There was a 
picture of a man named H. C. Van 
Arsdale, alias W. A. Van, alias 
Agfa Van, photographed in the 
regulation Rogue’s Gallery manner. 
Just like the criminal notices put up 
in post offices and other public 
gathering places, his age, height, 
weight, eyes, identifying character- 
istics and remarks were all down in 
the regulation police manner, as 
follows: 

“Age: Young enough to have a 
new idea. 

“Height: (With the new plan) 
Head and shoulders above competi- 


ion. 

“Weight: He insists that 185 Ibs. 
do not prove him a lightweight. 

“Eyes: That may see how you 
can increase profits. 

“Hair: A few handfuls by which 
to hold him until he tells you about 
the Big Plan. 

“Identifying Characteristics: 


Sales Plan 


Bradbury 


Speaks (with a thick Agfa accent) 
of practically nothing but the Big 
Plan. 

“Remarks: The man we want is 
a known accomplice of Master 
Mind G. Prigmore, originator of 
the famous Big Plan, and it is 
pes that he has absorbed most 
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of the details of the Plan from the 
Key Man of the nation-wide Agfa 
Ansco Ring. He is a known ha- 
bitué of retail drug stores in New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Tt is known that the salesman 
for the distributor of Agfa Ansco 
products in your territory is ‘in’ on 
the Big Plan, and can get in touch 
with the above described man on 
short notice or will personally ex~- 
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plain why it is important for you to 
know about the Big Plan.” 

In the usual place on this notice 
where the reader is asked to notify 
the police. department, the same 
form was used except that the 
reader was to notify the police de- 
partment that the wanted man. “is 
not a criminal but that he can actu- 
ally increase profits and, therefore, 
deserves the title, ‘Wanted Man.’” 

The retail druggist is urged to 
put this notice in a prominent place 
hack of the prescription counter to 
keep it before him as a reminder 
to find the man and then watch his 
profits grow. 

The fugitive so cleverly de- 
scribed, H. C. Van Arsdale, is divi- 
sional sales manager working from 
Philadelphia and New York. As 
the bulletin said, “The pursuit of 
the fugitive by any drug store will 
result in the capture and return of 
profits for your photographic de- 
partment if developed along the 
lines outlined by the Wanted- Man.” 

With the mailing went a return 
postcard addressed to Wanted Man 
#AA, c/o Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion, Binghamton, the home office. 
The postcard says, “Hey, you. Quit 
holding out on me. If you know 
how I can increase my profits in 
my photo department let me in on 
it. Come see me. I don't want to 
overlook any opportunity for addi- 
tional profits.” Instead of the sig- 
nature there is a place for the 
druggist to paste his label and in 
the lower left-hand corner he is 
asked to give his wholesaler’s name. 

The salesman was handed an un- 
usual card with the “rogue’s” pho- 
tograph at the top and tken this, 
“I confess that I know the above 
shown wanted man and am in on 
the complete photographic depart- 


a 
Has Yawman & Erbe Account 


_ Tyson-Rumrill Associated, Rochester, 

. ¥.. branch of O. S. Tyson & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester. 


‘Iodine Bureau to O’Dea 

The Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., 
New York, has placed the advertising 
account for both animal husbandry and 
human medical fields with Mark O’Dea 
& Company, New York. 
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ment plan. I'll turn State’s evidence 
and tell you all about it if you will 
give me an order.” When the sales- 
man came with this latest card he 
was told to slip it to the reporter 
in a suspicious manner and in a 
mysterious whisper ask him some 
such query as, “Have you seen this 
wanted guy?” 

With this unusual teaser cam- 
paign to pave the way, the sales- 
man was given a unique opportu- 
nity to tell the druggist about the 
plan, which was simple but inter- 
esting to the retailer. The retailer 
was told to build up his photograph 
department, placing all material in 
one place in his store. 

A new cabinet issued by the 
company has a space in front for 
three cameras in an open display, 
below it are places for the most 
popular film sizes and up back of 
the cameras a display space for 
snapshots and enlargements. There 
are also advertisements pointing out 
that the store has a complete pho- 
tographic department, does develop- 
ing and printing and behind are 
drawers, one for the incoming and 
one for the outgoing films to be 
developed and finished. 

The whole plan thus designed to 
make a resale idea and a go-giver 
plan exciting, interested even the 
hard-boiled druggist who has had 
plenty of offers shot at him re- 
cently. 

The very first mail on the morn- 
ing after the criminal-looking re- 
ward sheet was sent out brought no 
less than forty-three reply cards, 
and they have been coming in 
steadily ever since. Moreover, the . 
salesmen have discovered that the 
interest aroused has made it easier 
for them to sell their new idea and 
with it the merchandise. 


_ 
Verree & Conklin Appointment 


Harvey Mallott, formerly Chicago man- 
ager of Associated Newspaper Color, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast manager of 
Verree & Conklin, publishers’ representa- 
tives. He is located at San Francisco. 


New York Agency Elects 


George G. Taylor has been elected 
executive vice-president and Alice Foster 
assistant treasurer of Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Out of all the 
Capper mass of commen- 
Bill Hailed By datory expres- 

Advertisers sions from ad- 
vertisers, agents and publishers 
regarding the Capper bill to pro- 
hibit untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing advertising introduced in the 
United States Senate last week, 
Printers’ INK gets this underly- 
ing thought: 

The bill, which is an adaptation 
of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute with slight changes in 
phraseslogy to meet Federal en- 
forcement conditions, is a means 
of freeing advertising from re- 
straint rather than shackling it. 

And here is how all those in- 
terested have reached that con- 
clusion : 

Advertising is cleaner and more 
truthful today than ever before in 
the history of business. Offenders 
against veracity and even good 
taste are relatively few. Yet on 
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the principle that one decayed 
apple can contaminate the whole 
barrel, honest advertisers suffer to 
an extent through enforced as- 
sociation with the dishonest, the 
careless and those of easy virtue. 

The latter element, although far 
in the minority, present a problem 
that brings into the picture the 
specter of Federal censorship. 
Have a law such as this which 
punishes the crooked advertiser by 
fine or imprisonment and_ the 
fancied need for such censorship 
—and even the desire for it—will 
automatically disappear. 

In a word, and best of all, it 
helps to create a condition to pro- 
mote the use of advertising with- 
out arbitrary bureaucratic restric- 
tions. 

Ken R. Dyke, executive vice- 
president, Johns-Manville, and a 
member of the Advertising Review 
Committee, says: 

“IT am heartily in favor of the 
Capper Bill and believe it will be 
a decisive foundation stone in ad- 
vertising’s new deal. 

“The crimes of the few, the ex- 
aggerations and misstatements of 
the minority, will inevitably tar 
with the same brush, the activities 
of the conscientious majority un- 
less some definite code of ethical 
procedure, properly policed with 
the teeth of a law administered by 
the Attorney General, is forth- 
coming.” 

“This is just about the best 
news I have heard since the de- 
pression struck us,” Merle Side- 
ner tells Printers’ INk. “The 
great need of the times is to use 
more rather than less advertising. 
This bill will promote that very 
thing through the removal of fear 
and uncertainty.” 

Mr. Sidener, an Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agent, is one of the 
wheel-horses of the old Vigilance 
Committee movement which did 
such effective work in former days 
in securing enforcement of the 
PrinTeRS’ INK statute by the 
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States. As such he is quite com- 
petent to discuss the subject. 

Incidentally, Senator Capper is 
going to tell all about his bill in 
an address before the Advertising 
Federation of America convention 
in Grand Rapids next month. He 
will do this on the invitation of 
Edgar J. Kobak, president of the 
Federation, who is now actively en- 
gaged in rounding up sentiment in 
favor of the bill. 

Elsewhere in this issue are some 
illuminating letters from advertis- 
ers and others on this subject. 
They merit careful reading. 





W. D. Hoard, 
Sensible Jr., one of the 


Farm Relief yubtishers of 


Hoard’s Dairyman, is among those 
friends of the farmer (we wish he 
had more such friends) who be- 
lieve that no plan of farm relief 
can work with magical swiftness 
or be a panacea for all ills. 

He has just telegraphed to Sec- 
retary Wallace a dairy farm relief 
plan which will probably not be 
overly popular with the brain trust 
because it is not based on an ex- 
haustive study of the whole social 
and economic system. Simple 
remedies are often the best and if 
this idea should finally work itself 
into the consciousness of the vari- 
ous gentlemen from Columbia Uni- 
versity who wield such an influence 
in Washington right now, farmers 
would have less to complain about. « 

One of the big problems with 
which the brain trust is wrestling 
is ways and means of controlling 
production in a way that will in- 
fluence market prices. 

So far as dairying is concerned, 
the Hoard organization would meet 
this need by selling unproductive 
cows to the butcher. 

Basing its conclusions on an in- 
vestigation in a leading dairying 
State, it estimates that nearly 
6,000,000 cows could thus be taken 
out of production, so to speak, with 
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a consequent removal of about a 
billion pounds of butter fat. 

These six million cows, it seems, 
are in competition with efficient 
money-making cows. 

Why not kill them, therefore, 
eat them if they are not too tough 
to eat, and recompense the farmers 
through State or Federal indemni- 
ties similar to that employed in 
the tuberculosis eradicating pro- 
gram? 

Printers’ INK compliments the 
Hoards on their sensible plan. May 
death, quick and sure, strike the 
unproductive cows ! 





Maybe the thing 
More, Please, to do is to let the 


from F. D. R. contact man down 


in Washington write all the copy. 
Over-worked though he is, he does 
a better job at it than anyone else 
in the place. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt sits 
down at a microphone and tells us 
what his agency (Administration, 
Inc.,) has been doing for the ac- 
count of U. S. A., we clients not 
only approve, but we also applaud. 

It has been said of him that he 
has talked into the ether better 
banking copy than the banks, them- 
selves, in years of careful adver- 
tising, have been able to achieve. 
On almost any subject, he seems to 
have the knack of appeal. 

Right now, there’s a big selling 
job that the Big Boss, himself, 
ought to do. 

We need some selling, some per- 
suading. There are those among us 
who seem to be hanging back, 
waiting for a greener green light. 
In these columns, recently, we of- 
fered a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of prodding up MacTavish. 
There are many among us who do 
seem to need a jolt from behind. 
Among us there is many a potential 
pioneer, many a potential leader, 
who, before he’ll step out and lead, 
seems to be waiting for a kick. 

You’ve touched on this subject, 
Mr. Roosevelt, but only lightly. In 
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your next piece of copy over the 
networks, will you not bear down 
on it? And as for copy style, just 
make it your usual brand of idioma- 
tic, specific, persuasive English, to 
the end that even the most back- 
ward among us may understand, 
and act. 





News dispatches 

Efficient from Washington 
Reorganiza- -vecently told of 
tion Needed he chaotic con- 
dition in the Treasury Department 
caused by the illness of Secretary 
Woodin. Business executives who 
have been familiar with conditions 
in Washington over a period of 
years will understand only too well 
what happens in any department 
when someone of importance is 
absent. 

Here is an example: Several 
years ago a case was under dis- 
cussion with a man of authority in 
a certain department. This indi- 
vidual collected all the data and 
familiarized himself thoroughly 
with the facts. 

Suddenly he disappeared from 
the department. He had accepted 
a position with a business concern 
at a much higher salary. 

All the cases under his super- 
vision were then transferred to 
someone else. The firm whose case 
was under consideration was forced 
to go over almost all the old 
ground with the new man and then 
he in turn was transferred and the 
process was repeated. This case 
was by no means unique and was 
an example of the trouble and ex- 
pense that is caused by unproduc- 
tive factors that serve no economic 
good. . 

It is impossible, of course, for 
any administration to control its 
employees to the point of denying 
them the right to better them- 
selves. Often Government employees 
merely use a position as a stepping 
stone to increased salary and a 
finer position in the outside world. 
It is possible, however, to arrange 
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matters of departmental routine so 
that the resignations or the shifting 
of one or two men won't cause so 
much unnecessary expense to al- 
ready harassed businesses. 

Reorganization of Governmental 
departments has been promised as 
part of the New Deal. When such 
reorganization comes, the adminis- 
tration should make sure that it is 
carried out on a basis of efficiency 
that will result not only in the 
consolidation of overlapping jobs 
but also in a kind of organization 
chart that will eliminate waste and 
expense when unavoidable changes 
in personnel take place. 





It would be in- 
Proll delicate indeed, in 
USINESS ¢ chronicling one 


of the Federal Trade Commission's 
recent decrees, to place a possibly 
obvious interpretation on the sub- 
ject thereof. It concerns monkeys. 

Specifically, the target of bureau- 
cratic tut-tut was a monkey movie 
called “Ingagi,” all about gorillas 
and other members of the species 
Quadrumana. 

It seems that some of the 
gorillas weren't really gorillas, 
just Hollywood citizens dressed up. 
There were other irregularities, 
such as representation of innately 
genial colored youngsters of Los 
Angeles as irritable jungle pygmies. 

Furthermore, and perhaps worst 
of all, there isn’t, the Commission 
determined after an exhaustive 
search, any such word as “Ingagi.” 
It was supposed to mean “Tally ho, 
a gorilla,” or something like that in 
African. 

But the Commission could dis- 
cover no record of the word in any 
“written dictionary of any African 
language.” 

The decree came some months 
after exhibition of the motion pic- 
ture had ceased. But that does not 
dampen our faith that perhaps we 
shall live to see a keen, penetrating 
investigation of this business about 
Santa Claus and the Easter bunny. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR APRIL 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman.. 34 23,239 29,335 
Capper’s Farmer .. 19 12,899 19,750 
Successful Farming. 23 10,557 19,169 


Country Home .... 21 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 

ae 11 


9,331 10,537 


7,958 711,178 


Texas Edition ... 10 7,625 11,611 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 10 7,605 £10,554 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 9 6,883 10,076 

Georgia-Ala. Ed.... 9 6,834 10,601 

All Editions .... 9 6,547 9,166 
California Citrograph 10 6,704 13,950 
South. Agriculturist 7 4,841 10,653 
Farm Journal ..... 10 4,614 10,066 
Western Farm Life 6 4,540 7,634 
Southern Planter .. 5 3,598 7,713 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 7 3,136 6,348 
Wyoming Stockman- 

Farmer ee ae 2,372 3,180 
Bureau Farmer .... 5 2,254 2,649 
Arkansas Farmer .. 2 1,556 3,976 

TTwo Issues. 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Farm & Ranch .... 12 9,145 11,957 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 11 8,468 16,751 
Arizona Producer .. 9 7,163 6,253 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze 8 6,302 12,681 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 8 5,897 10,784 
Missouri Ruralist .. 7 5,374 11,744 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 7 5,232 11,336 
Montana Farmer 7 4,986 10,108 
Missouri Farmer .. 6 4,510 5,271 
Utah Farmer ...... 4 2,946 9,302 

BI-WEEKLIES (3 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead... 20 15,503 22,229 
California Cultivator 20 14,949 *23,499 
Nebraska Farmer... 19 13,874 22,873 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Parater ccccccccs 18 13,720 19,056 


New Eng. Homestead 19 
Amer. Agriculturist. 17 
Local Zone Adv.. 12 


13,004 *14,562 
12,476 *13,560 
8,976 *12,047 
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1933 1933 1932 


Pages Lines Lines 

Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 15 11,853 24,904 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 11 8,352 16,759 
Pennsylvania Farmer 14 10,800 18,582 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 14 10,101 21,839 

Indiana Edition .. 11 8,170 12,717 
Ohio Farmer ...... 10 8,050 16,850 
Michigan Farmer .. 10 7,986 13,162 
Dakota Farmer .... 9 16,661 15,466 
Washington Farmer 9 16,607 $14,693 
Oregon Farmer .... 8 15,852 $14,866 
Idaho Farmer ..... 7 5,390 $12,445 

tTwo Is. *Five Is. {Four Is. 


WEEKLIES (5 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press. 27 20,576 31,452 


Rural New Yorker.. 17 13,707 17,332 
Dairymen’s League 
IOUS cccvececces 3 12,140 3,428 


tFour Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
Kansas City 
Weekly Star .... 


Ark.-Okla. Edition 6 14,232 10,838 
Kansas Edition .. 6 14,211 10,803 
Missouri Edition... 6 14,176 12,409 


Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ..... 
Tuesday Edition... 2 
Friday Edition... 1 
*Five Issues. 


5,585 2,350 
1,976 *2,954 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Joins Lewis and Magee 
William Herrick Meacham has joined 
the staff of Lewis and Magee, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., advertising agency, 
as new business and contact man. He 
was formerly ponte of Commercial 


Bankers, Inc., Springfield. 


Appoint Tomaschke-Elliott 

The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, 
Calif., and the Hercules Glue Company 
and Colloidal Products Corporation, both 
of San Francisco, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with Tomaschke-Elliott, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif., advertising agency. 


Has Machinery Account 
The Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Com- 
any, St. Louis, has appointed Jimm 
augherty, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail are being used. 
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The 25th Is Pay Day for 
Dairymen’s League Members 


In spite of recent troubled banking conditions, 
payments have been made promptly on the 25th of 
every month to producing members of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Assn., Inc. 

Even though prices for fluid milk are low, they 
are much higher than the prices received by dairy- 
men who supply milk for manufacture into butter, 
cheese, etc. 

Dairymen’s League News reaches two out of every 
three fluid milk producers in the New York Milk 
Shed. These are the substantial dairymen with herds 
averaging about 15 cows. 

The “News” is sure of a reading because it con- 
tains vital market news, as important to the dairyman 
as stock market reports are to the city business man. 


Ask our Business Manager for further information 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd St. 10 So, LaSalle St. 


6, f. Saver J. A. Meyer 
Tel. PEnn. 64760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





UALITY is some- -— 

thing that every 
manufacturer would like 
to make his prospects 
believe is inherent in his 
product. For that reason, 
quality is one of the 
most commonly used and 
thoroughly abused of 
advertising themes. 

Hubert M. Toppin, 
president, The Jacobs 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, sends the School- 
master a copy of the ad- 
vertisement which is 
reproduced in the adjoin- 
ing column. He says 
that it has caused con- 
siderable comment 
among customers and 
prospects on account of 
the broad-minded man- 
ner in which the subject 
of quality is treated. 

A study of the repro- 
duction will demonstrate 
why the comment has 
been favorable. 





Jacobs 


Plain Bearing Chuck 








it & 
Ske By St 


YOU can't read this—neither can we But to 
the Chinese in Singapore # means 


engineer 
the finest there din Drill Chucks 
Jacobs Chucks are the standard of quality the 


ade name means te the 


or Haig and Haig te Scotch 

Mechanical pertection s the Jacobs standard 
Jot quality — insist on this quality in all you 
buy In the long run it's far, cheaper 


Other JACOBS Products 
saCoBs sacOes 








COUPON 
== 
THE JACOBS MANUFACTURING CO 
Harttord Connecticut, U S.A 

send information on the complete Jacobs Line to 
Name 

> 
Address 
City State 








The use of Chinese sae 
characters gives the eee 
headline an unusual ap- 
pearance. The second paragraph of every aspiring copy writer: 
of the copy ties up Jacobs Chucks “Write your advertisement to 


with well-known products and then 
the copy writer has been content to 
finish up the discussion without the 
usual pomposity that so often goes 
with any discussion of quality. 

Incidentally, the Schoolmaster 
commends this advertisement as an 
excellent example of the clean-cut 
character of so much industrial ad- 
vertising of today. It’s not the 
easiest thing in the world to build 
an attractive advertisement around 
such a prosaic product as a chuck. 

Furthermore, the use of the out- 
line of a chuck in the reverse plate 
which appears with the coupon, 
adds point to the sales message. 

* * . 


In an article in “Advertising 
World,” London advertising jour- 
nal, the late William Haslan Mills 
is quoted in the following true-talk 
which should be pasted on the desk 
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show off a literary style, and be- 
fore you know where you are you 
will have no advertisement to 
write. Let us, therefore, begin by 
pushing literature out at the front 
door. We are not literary men; 
we are salesmen. 

“We have got that clearly in our 
minds. We have, as I said, pushed 
literature out of the front door of 
our minds. If we run to the sitting- 
room windows, we shall see litera- 
ture slinking away down the street. 

“And then a surprising thing 
ought to happen! The literary 
spirit which we saw disappearing 
down the street does not, after all, 
go to the railway station and leave 
the neighborhood altogether; it 
took a sharp turn to the left—it 
came round to the back door of 
the house! 

“Tt got in at the back door and, 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





Satan, Get Behind Me 


| MUST say O. K.,” writes O. P. 
Perkins, vice-president, G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Co. «lIsn’t it hell to try to 


curb expenses! 


“One nearly always starts on the 


wrong thing. 


“We really should have both the 
Printers’ Ink Weekly and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly so send your invoice 
snd we will all be happy.” 
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my aan 


Three weeks ago, I devel- 
oped a single-shot mail pro- 
motion for a client that 
produced a 17 per cent re- 
turn from a list of impor- 
tant manufacturing officials. 


The details of this mail- 
ing are available, at a per- 
sonal meeting, to respon- 
sible executives who are 
definitely looking for ideas 
and sales-writing ability. 


E. B. WEISS 


(For seventeen years on the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ Ink. Now 
available on a free-lance basis.) 
MERCHANDISING 
SALES + ADVERTISING 


128 West 3lst St., New York 


PEnnsylvania 6-2361 











Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. —= “ag 


Black Ink 5M 25M 

8 pages 6x9 occeccece $38.50 a80.0 00 $135.75 
-— —- 2Vendsned 71.00 127.00 210.00 
32 ™ F nececnce 136.00 219.00 410.00 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 


Shops ng News — Lievelan 
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before we know where we are, it 
is doing quite a lot—helping to 
clean up and cook the dinner, and 
I know not what else. 

“T have put it thus in another 
floor, but it seems to me—as I ex- 
amine it again—to tell us almost 
exactly what the literary spirit can 
do and ought to do in this work 
of writing advertisements that go 
into the press.” 

There is one school of copy 
writing which holds that all adver- 
tising copy should be based on ex- 
cellent writing. Another school 
laughs at this idea and says it is 
all wrong. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that the truth lies in between and 
that Mr. Mills has stated the truth 


concisely. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived a copy of “Market and 
Newspaper Statistics—108 Cities” 
which is a 256-page study dealing 
with 406 daily and Sunday news- 
papers in leading cities of the 
United States. It has just been 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

While this book will never be a 
best seller nor is it written in the 
romantic traditions, it will be read 
thoroughly by men who are inter- 
ested in the buying of space. 

The purpose of the publication is 
well described by Frederic R. 
Gamble, the executive secretary of 
the A.A.A.A., who says: “We be- 
lieve this study, as a part of our 








DON’T BE LEFT AT THE BOTTOM 
WHEN THE TIDE SWINGS UPWARD 


Let me start your promotional ball rolling 
now. I will personally plan and execute 
your promotional work, prepare your ad- 
vertising and give you every assistance in 
meeting the problems that stand between 
you and greater business heights—that 
“— sales. 

Get the jump while it’s easiest. 

Your name and address will bring me 
—with no obligation on your part. Ad- 
dress “B,” Box 70, Printers’ Ink. 

Because the cost is so small, and the 
service so personal, this offer is limited 
to Conn., Mass. and R. 
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program for the advancement of 
newspaper advertising, will be of 
considerable benefit by giving our 
space buyers a better grasp of the 
circulation values involved. It may 
go a long way in modifying any 
tendency to buy mere size of cir- 
culation without regard to method 
of obtaining it.” 

The information is intended to 
aid space buyers in determining the 
following: First, the size and 
character of markets as indicated 
by population, English reading 
families and income tax returns; 
second, the cost of reaching these 
markets with newspapers, includ- 
ing comparison between markets; 
third, the differential between local 
and national rates; fourth, the 
amount of circulation obtained 
through inducements to readers. 

*x* * * 


John S. Van Gilder, vice-presi- 
dent of C. M. McClung & Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., writes the 
Schoolmaster about his company as 
follows: 

“Yesterday, we found that our 
sales for May, 1933, are running 
24 per cent ahead of our sales for 
May, 1932. Therefore, on all our 
invoices yesterday we typed this 
information at the bottom of the 
invoice. 

“While we are naturally not 
given to putting out publicity 
about sales at all, we felt that this 
publicity going direct into the 
stores of our customers, about an 
increase in sales, would strengthen 
in them confidence about the busi- 
ness situation and induce them to 
feel more like ordering more. 

“During two days in April, 1933, 
when our April, 1933, sales were 
running 20 per cent ahead of April, 
1932, sales, we did this same 
stunt, and our traveling men told 
us afterward that it did boost the 
sales of our customers and did en- 
able them to get better orders. 

“We think that if other business 
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No Premium 
for Proved 
Ability 

I have been directly engaged in the 


advertising business for more than 
twenty years. 


As advertising manager; as 
agency copy writer and account ex- 
ecutive; and as sales and service 
manager for direct-advertising pro- 
ducers. 


As ebverticing agent Y have had 
the preparation and placing of na- 
tional accounts representing a mil- 
lion dollar annual billing. In direct- 
advertising I have planned and 
executed campaigns that have gained 
national recognition. 


A natural writer, with an acute 
sense of layout. A keen student of 
typography and commercial art. A 
stickler for mechanical exactness 
based on ground-in knowledge. 


Open for a position after June 1, 
either with agency or advertiser. 
Location is not important; neither 
is amount of salary if permanence 
2 _ is assured. “D,”’ Box 

, Printers’ Ink. 

















Man Wanted 


One of the smaller fully 
recognized and adequately 
financed N. Y. agencies 
wants a good all-round 
advertising man, well 
educated, well bred, 
the neighborhood of 30. 
Address “FE,” Box 73, 
Printers’ Ink. 





















ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 
AND DESIGN 


a 
® Q lr & WHitehall 4347 417 N. State Street, Chicago 
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concerns would do something simi- 
lar, and always tell the truth about 
the percentage of the gain, it would 
do much to strengthen dealers’ con- 
fidence and increase orders.” 

* * * 

A note to sales managers: 

Over in Jersey there is an auto- 
mobile dealer who has resorted to a 
novel expedient to insure that sales- 
men who are supposed to be on 
duty on the sales floor actually are 
on the job. 

It is a law of the place that 
every salesman ‘must keep his hat 
parked in the dealer’s own private 
office. 

When the dealer, himself, leaves 
the premises momentarily—as, for 
instance, when he goes to luncheon 
—he impounds the salesmen’s hats 
by locking his office door. 

Aside from whatever effect it 
may exert upon on-the-job atten- 
dance, the plan commends itself to 
your Schoolmaster for a reason, 
that, perhaps, hasn’t occurred to the 
dealer at all. By de-hatting the 
salesmen, it enables a_ visiting 
stranger—as, for instance, a cus- 
tomer—to determine which of the 
men hanging around on the floor 
are salesmen and which are persons 
that have come in to get out of the 
rain, 

In the direct line of its principal 
purpose, however, the plan does 
seem to be afflicted with a cer- 
tain weakness. Now that pleasant 
weather is here, certain of the 
salesmen can—and no doubt some 
of them will—play hooky hatlessly. 

No. There doesn’t seem to be 
any way to perfect the thing. But 
anyway, your mentor suggests that 
we applaud this pioneering Jersey 
dealer for trying. 

SS 

How closely collections are 
linked, nowadays, with sales is in- 
dicated by the fact that a booklet, 
“Bringing in the Dollars,” offered 
jointly by the Boston Insurance 
Company and the Old Colony In- 
surance Company, is issued, not by 
financial or ‘credit executives, but 
by the two companies’ department 
of sales promotion. 

Incidentally, the companies have 
been rounding up effective collec- 
tion methods from among their 
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agents and disseminating them, 
through their field magazine, “The 
Accelerator,” to all the agents. 

Here are the experiences of six 
agencies whose collections have 
been better-than-average : 

A—“We discuss collection at the 
point of sale. The method of pay- 
ment is decided upon before the 
sale is closed.” 

B—“We find that personal con- 
tact is better than letters, but we 
use both methods. We explain to 
delinquents that insurance cannot 
be written or losses paid ‘on 
credit.’ ” 

C—“We don’t send out monthly 
statements. Each month we make 
up a list of delinquents, and canvass 
them personally.” 

D—“All policies on which the 
premiums are $5 or less are held 
in the office for payment there. On 
larger accounts that become de- 
linquent, we use personal calls and 
the telephone.” 

E—“We send out three notices. 
The first, a formal one, goes out 
fifteen days after the renewal date. 
The second, marked ‘Important,’ 
goes out twenty-five days after the 
renewal date; and the third, marked 
‘Final Notice’ and bordered in red, 
goes out thirty days after the policy 
date and sets a date for final pay- 
ment five days ahead of the notice 
date.” 

F—“For 90 per cent of our de- 
linquent accounts, we find that the 
best collection method is the per- 
sonal call.” 


New Addresses 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., general 
headquarters now at Bristol, Pa. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Boston office 
now in the Statler Building. 

Dorland Intefnational, Inc., RCA 
Building, New York. 

George W. Stearns, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

Review of Reviews Corporation, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Philip Morris Advertising Service, 
Inc., Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

Leon & Held, Inc., 1775 Broadway, 
New York. 

Picard-Sohn, Inc., 49 West 45th St., 
New York. 

Sports Afield, Phoenix Building, Min- 
neapolis. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, San 
Francisco office, Russ Building. 

Pope Publishing Corporation, publisher 
of Toilet Requisites, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





st. t. Anthony Messenger, Catholic monthly 
published by Franciscan Fathers seek ex- 
perienced Boston advertising representa- 
tive. Address Rev. Edgar Casey, O.F.M., 
editor, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, O. 
INTERVIEWS and ARTICLES for out- 


of-town trade papers and house organs at 


moderate rates. Booklets a specialty. 
Now serving 14 publications. Inquiries 
invited. M. C. Coleman, Room 1109, 


432 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 





An "Agency of medium size and excellent 
standing will consider the admission of 
an account executive capable of produc- 
ing and handling new business. A finan- 
cial investment in proportion to the indi- 
vidual’s circumstances is essential as a 
guaranty of stability only. Agency has 
ample funds and premier credit. No 
applications from salesmen will be con- 
sidered. This is a career—not a job. 
Most careful investigation of candidates 
will be made and will be invited on 
their Part. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 








Manager for successful A. B. C. trade 
magazine— -must be competent to super- 
vise all Departments—write fully experi- 
ence and salary expected. Box 879, 
Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS BUILDER 
WANTED 


He’s under 36 . he’d rather sell than 
sit around .. . he wants to be in busi- 
ness for. himself. Here’s his chance— 
he needs no more capital than is nec- 
essary to stay on his own feet for one 
year. Interviews will be arranged only 
with men who submit written evidence 
proving successful record of actual sell- 
ing to sore business executives. 
Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 








Tag Salesman to be groomed for man- 
agership of our New York City office. 
We are one of the largest, oldest and 
best known tag manufacturers offering a 
real opportunity without a fancy title. 
Very moderate training. Salary paid un- 
til we have proof of your ability to 
handle such an opening. From then on it 
is up to you on straight commission. 
You must know how to tackle the New 
York market with such a line and not only 
be able to secure orders under fire of 
heavy competition, but be able to show 
your junior salesmen how to do likewise. 
A leader, worker, salesman ready to 
tackle a real job for the long pull, able 
and willing to begin on the bottom and 
build for the future. Tell us in detail 
everything we should know about your- 
self. This is “hard tack” and no “blue- 
sky.” Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 





* WALTER A. LOWEN * 
Placement Specialist 
Supplying Leading Agencies & Advertisers 
with trained Creative, Executive & Office 
Personnel. 11 W. 42d St. PEn, 6-4406, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





James Madison, established vaudeville 
author, issues a Monthly Comedy Service 
for radio programs. $3 copy; $30 annually. 
Also exclusive programs and continuities 
to order. 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ON APPROVAL 


direct mail specialist in retail copy, will 
prove ability—before collecting fee. 
Box 884, Printers’ Ink. 








Young Man, capable, energetic assistant. 
Intelligent copy, direct mail, circulars, 
roduction. Sales promotion experience. 
Jniversity trained. Salary $25. Box 
887, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor—Ten years of business paper, 
advertising, publicity, house organ, trade 
association, sales correspondence experi- 
ence. University man, thirty, married, 
lowest salary. Box 881, Printers’ Ink: 





M. B. A. Candidate in Marketing at 
N. Y. U. has valuable retail food experi- 
ence. Primarily interested in research. 
Samples on request. Single, Christian. 
Opportunity paramount. Box 883, P. I. 





CREDIT-COLLECTION MAN 
with productive up-to-date ideas; intelli- 
gent, aggressive, tactful, systematic ; 
eight years manufacturing experience; 
nominal salary. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist—A-1 letterer, designer, layout- 
man, creative ability, experienced on 
national accounts with advertising 
agencies, printers, lithographers. Seeks 
free-lance work or position, rates, 
reasonable. Box 878, Printers’ Ink. 





R for jaded accounts 
AVAILABLE A,cory, 1nd, ides man. 


with a flair for readable, interesting copy slants. 


He has a new conception of the basis for press, 
magazine and radio advertising. 


Especially qualified as an idea man for agency 
seeking new and original material. American, 
36 years old, experienced writer. For past 10 
months has been making a living solely through 
idea work in crowded fields. Box 882, P. I. 
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« « « ARE YOU 
BUYING PRINTING or 
PRINTING SERVICE? 


cAlamosr anyone can offer you 
printing these days. But it takes years of experi- 
ence to build an organization to give printing 
service such as you receive when you place an 
order with Charles Francis Press. 


me strange as it may seem, it 


costs no more to buy Charles Francis Press print- 
ing service than to buy just printing. If you have 
been buying just printing, it will be a new and 
pleasant experience to let us show you what we 
mean by printing service. Why not let us demon- 
strate it to you on your next printing job? 


MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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During the first four months of this year, J - 
while all other Chicago newspapers sustained Spr 
losses in total retail and general GROCERY sens 


advertising, the Chicago Tribune scored a 


39,219 LINE GAIN = 
Chic ago Tribune — 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER ° 
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